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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— 
GREAT blow has fallen upon the House of Hapsburg. 
Upon the morning of the 30th ult., the Crown Prince 
Rudolph, who was staying at his hunting-seat near Baden 
(Austria), was found by his valet dead in his bed. It was officially 
announced in Vienna, before any autopsy had been made, that 
he had died of apoplexy; but this was discredited, as he was 
of slight habit, unusually active, and had appeared only the 
day before in his usual health. Suspicion, sharpened by some 
reported utterances of the Prince, pointed to suicide; and on 
Friday the official Vienna Gazette admitted that the Prince 
had shot himself. No reason is suggested, but the Prince 
comes on one side from a family with a proclivity to 
prain-disease. The Prince was thirty-one years of age, and 
had been married for nearly eight years to Princess Stephanie 
of Belgium ; but he leaves only a daughter, and the Austrian 
inheritance, under the grand Imperial Decree, commonly called 
the Pragmatic Sanction, of 1724, which confines the Throne, 
after the decease of Maria Theresa, to the “ male descendants 
of Charles VI. in the order of primogeniture,” passes to the 
Emperor’s brother, Charles Louis, and his heirs, of whom the 
eldest is the Archduke Francis, born in 1863. There is a 
rumour that the Emperor may try to modify the family law; 
but it is a mere guess, and, for reasons given elsewhere, a 
most improbable one. 














The political significance of the Crown Prince’s death is at 
present slight, as his father is only fifty-eight, and still in 
full health and energy. In the future, however, Austria- 
Hungury may feel a serious loss, as the Prince was an able 
man, unusually well educated, fond of study, and liberal in all 
his ideas. He was by taste a naturalist, and zealously pro- 
moted all kinds of scientific inquiry. He had travelled much, 
and was president of a committee which is preparing a 
“monumental ” description of the Hapsburg dominion. It is 
said, truly or falsely, that he was not well affected to the 
German alliance ; and we can ourselves testify to have heard a 
few years ago, on good authority, that he was inclined to favour 
acompromise with Russia on the basis of the partition of the 
Balkans, Austria going to Salonica, and Russia to Constanti- 
nople. It must be remembered, however, that every Crown 
Prince is a critic of his father’s policy, and that once on the 
throne, Prince Rudolph would have felt the influence of all the 
circumstances which have made of the Emperor the steady ally 
of the great German House. Little is known of the Arch- 
duke Charles Louis, who will now occupy his position, but an 
Mmpression prevails that he is in a high degree conservative 
‘and Hapsburg.like. 


- General Boulanger has won. It turned out that the recruits 
who on Wednesday week all purchased his picture, expressed 
thefeeling of their class; and when the ballots were counted, it 


~ -Msfound that he had received nearly 150,000 Republican votes. 


rs in his favour were 245,236, against 162,875 for 








M. Jacques, and 19,683 for insignificant competitors. The 
General had thus 82,000 more votes than his Republican 
competitor, and 63,000 more than were required to give 
him a complete majority of all who polled. The result, which 
was received with enthusiasm on the swarming Boulevards, 
astounded the Ministry, who up to the last moment expected 
a majority of 40,000. The General has issued an address to 
the electors in which he thanks them for his victory, and 
declares that “a national Republican Party, based on the 
probity of its officers and the sincerity of universal suffrage, 
is henceforward established, and the Chamber, which has 
fought against it with unprecedented fury, has now nothing 
before it but dissolution, from which it will not escape.” He 
pours out wrath on his opponents, “the parasites who devour 
the country while at the same time dishonouring her,” and 
ends with the curious assertion that “the Republic’ is now 
free to all well-disposed Frenchmen,” which means, we sup- 
pose, that adhesion to himself constitutes a good Republican. 
That is both a vague and an elastic credo; but millions may 
be saying it soon. 


We see few signs of strength in the action of the French 
Government against Boulangism. They could have treated 
the election as an ordinary incident, and have passed on 
without comment, or they could have added the General 
to the list of Princes exiled because they are dangerous 
to the State. On Thursday, however, M. Floquet ascended 
the tribune to demand a vote of confidence, avowedly 
in consequence of the election, and mentioned that he 
proposed to abolish scrutin de liste and restore election 
by districts, and also to limit the right of attacking the 
Republic through the Press, and through the agency of bill- 
stickers, a statement which betrays in the French Premier a 
certain want of humour. He thinks he can stop a revolution 
by arresting billstickers. After a scene which recalled the 
scenes of *48, the Chamber voted confidence in the Govern- 
ment by 302 to 240; but that only leaves M. Floquet in power 
to bring in his Electoral Bill, which will be much more closely 
contested. The Times’ correspondent, who has great experience 
of Paris, and is bitterly opposed to the General, expects a 
series of violent scenes; but intimates that Paris is growing 
exasperated, and that a dissolution cannot be postponed. The 
method in which the dissolution will be forced is still obscure, 
as constitutionally it must be proposed by the President and 
accepted by the Senate ; but we imagine that when the struggle 
has grown a little hotter, President Carnot will give way. 
Logic settles such things in France, and a refusal to consult 
the people in a grave crisis is in a democratic Republic 
illogical. Note the statement that the Patriotic League, 
which is behind General Boulanger, is, if the troops stand 
quiet, the strongest force in Paris. It is said to include a 
hundred thousand young men, and does include perhaps fifty 
thousand, who, though powerless against the garrison, are 
stronger than the police and the gendarmerie. 


Parliament is to meet on Thursday, February 21st,—that is, 
next Thursday fortnight,—for the transaction of business. 
That is about a fortnight later than usual, by way of making 
up for the very late and very protracted Autumn Session, 
which only ended on Christmas Eve. Let us hope that some 
way may be found to cut short the debate on the Address, 
which has recently wasted, and worse than wasted, from a 
fortnight to three weeks of the time of the House of Commons. 
Why have not the constituencies yet made up their minds to 
promise their support to dumb, if not also deaf representatives, 
or at least to representatives who, for the next Session or two 
at least, will promise to act as though they were dumb in the 
House of Commons? Perhaps evolution may be destined to 
find a final cause for dumbness in the usefulness of the dumb 
to the House of Commons, and a final cause for the House of 
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Commons, in the field it may provide for the discipline and 
encouragement of the dumb. 


On Thursday week, Mr. O’Brien broke away from the Court 
at Carrick-on-Suir, by which he was on the next day sentenced 
in his absence to four months’ imprisonment without hard 
labour, and disappeared in space. It is said that he got 
shelter in a bakery, whose proprietress disguised him in a 
farmer’s old frieze-coat and wideawake, and suggested to him 
to feign intoxication, and then took him under her protection 
as if he had been her father, and so helped him to elude the 
vigilance of the police ; that he drove ninety miles to Wexford, 
got himself taken on board a collier bound for Wales, reached 
Portheawl, in the Bristol Channel, on Sunday morning, where 
he went to the house of the Catholic priest of Bridgend, and 
that night left for London. On Tuesday he went to Man- 
chester to keep his engagement to speak for Mr. Jacob Bright, 
and was received with rapture on the platform of the Hulme 
Town Hall as a hero who had compassed almost fabulous 
achievements. 

Hulme certainly was more than delighted. It was electrified 
by Mr. O’Brien’s happy thought of breaking away from the 
police at Carrick-on-Suir on Thursday, in order to reappear at 
Hulme on Tuesday. It cheered wildly for many minutes, and 
Mr. Jacob Bright had to pour forth the “emotion” with which 
he had witnessed this remarkable scene. Indeed, from being 
® principal actor, Mr. Jacob Bright fell to a mere political 
auxiliary ; but he was far too disinterested to object to that. 
He expressed his “ emotion,” and Mr. O’Brien made his boast 
how he gave the slip to the constabulary ; how thousands of 
Trishmen knew his secret, and held it sacred; how he came to 
Manchester an outlaw, “almost with a price upon his head ;” 
and how he was about to be handed over of his own free-will 
to Mr. Balfour’s tormentors. The comedy was very curious. 
We wonder whether any of the hard-headed, non-Celtic Man- 
chester artisans partook of Mr. Jacob Bright’s emotion ? 
We should think not. Mr. O’Brien, however, knows his 
fellow-countrymen well, and has studied to some purpose how 
to go to prison in what seems, to them at least, a blaze of 
glory. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke in the Town Hall 
at Stratford, in the East End of London, on Wednesday, with 
great effect. He criticised the programme announced by Mr. 
John Morley at Clerkenwell, and by Mr. Gladstone a few days 
later at Limehouse, which he denominated the “ Clerkenwell- 
cum-Limehouse ” programme, remarking that it was evidently 
forced from Mr. Gladstone by the growing anxiety of his 
colleagues lest, by merging all the political reforms for which 
Great Britain wishes in the Irish Question, they should 
alienate all boni-fide British enthusiasm. None the less the 
thinness of Mr. Gladstone’s remarks on the British part of the 
programme, and the far-away attitude of his mind, as com- 
pared with his effusiveness and eagerness on the Irish 
Question, were most instructive. Mr. Gladstone poured him- 
self forth like an eloquent book on Ireland; he enumerated a 
bald catalogue of reforms, almost without committing himself 
to any of them, when he thought it necessary to propitiate 
British constituencies. Mr. Goschen held that the Unionists 
were much the fitter party to deal with the British questions, 
—first, because they could apply themselves to them at once ; 
and next, because they had already given more time and 
study to them. And, besides, the prosperity of the working 
classes in this country is very much more closely bound 
up with the prosperity of the Empire than the Home- 
rulers admit. Mr. Morley’s notion that it is a mere 
“Empire of swagger” for which the Unionists care, is pure 
illusion. In reality, the stability of the Empire depends partly 
on our steadiness in policy and the general belief in that 
steadiness, and our trade depends on the Empire’s stability, 
and the prosperity of the working classes on our trade. So 
that the comfort of humble homes is closely connected with 
that firm Unionism which Mr. Morley interprets as a mere 
“Empire of swagger.” 


Nor did Mr. Goschen think it possible that, even if the 
Gladstonians are serious in their Clerkenwell-cum-Limehouse 
promises, they could get to work at that part of them affecting 
the social comfort of the working classes till the beginning of 
the twentieth century. 
General Election. 


There are three years to run before a 
Even if the Gladstonians win it, it will take 





them two years to restore the Irish Legislature, two 

more to give Home-rule to Scotland and Wales, and to eff : 
the adjustment of the functions of these new Legislatures 4 
the functions of the “torso” left at Westminster, Then 
comes the recast of the English Constitution on the pring; : 
of “One man, one vote,” and biennial Parliaments ; ang if : 
House of Lords kicks against the pricks, as it will, aj] th 
cannot be accomplished before the twentieth century is begn, 


As to next Session, Mr. Goschen anticipates extendiny 
Local Government to Scotland and a revision of the Navy a 
the chief constructive features of the coming campaign, i. 
thought that a great deal of the dissatisfaction with our NM F 
is not justified, and is simply due to the fact that it takes tim, 
to build improved ships, and that while they are buildin 
invention goes ahead of them, and suggests all sorts i 
further improvements, so as to make even the newest ship 
seem “obsolete” as soon as they are ready. Even #, 
general European disarmament cannot be brought about, Yh 
Goschen suggested that “a disarmament of inventors” woul 
be a very great gain in preventing periodic panics. Inyentoy 
get so much in advance of builders, that they produce a genen) 
disbelief in the Navy; while the malcontents forget that th 
sume applies to foreign navies, and that the most recent op, 
structions there, too, are pronounced obsolete as soon as they 
are finished. All that is very true; but Mr. Goschen shoul 
not forget that, according to the best authorities, the gu; 
and armaments of our ships are never nearly as ready for 
service as the ships themselves, and that a Navy which hadg 
the last moment to wait for its armaments would bea Navy 
not worthy of the name. 


The plot thickens in Samoa. American opinion is clearly 
growing excited, the general idea being that Germany 
breaking treaties in defiance of American remonstrang, 
Congress has accordingly authorised the President to spenj 
£100,000 in Samoa, and it is announced that the Governmat 
will establish a permanent naval station in the islands, Mp, 
Bayard rejects the idea of war, but states that the Goven. 
ment will not recede, and is determined to maintain th 
independence of Samoa. On the other hand, the German, 
in order to prevent the import of arms, have formally decked 
war on Samoa, have established a blockade, and are searching 
all vessels which arrive. It is expected, moreover, that: they 
will use all the men they ean collect to attack Mataafa, the 
King supported by the majority of the islanders, who have 
collected six thousand fairly armed men in their chiefs 
defence. Under these circumstances, a serious collision is 
possible between Germans and Americans ; but it is difficult 
to believe that Prince Bismarck, with General Boulanger just 
elected, intends to risk anything of the sort. He should 
remember the precedent of 1848, when the Austrian Empemr, 
having, as he considered, been insulted by the United States 
refused the challenge, avowedly on the ground that the inter. 
ference of America in the politics of the Old World would intw- 
duce an incalculable element into all European combination 


It seems actually impossible to obtain accurate intelligence 
from Africa. Most men had almost made up their minds that 
while Stanley had escaped, Emin Pasha and the Italia 
Casati, had been captured. An Indian Mahommedan trader, 
however, who arrived at Suakin on January 27th, states that 
he was at Khartoum in November, and knew that thre 
Egyptian officers had been captured in Emin’s territory y 
the Mahdi’s men, but that Emin himself had eseaped, the 
general attack on the Equatorial Provinces having failed 
He reported, also, that El Senoussi, the great organise 
tion of fighting monks, whose principal seat is im 
interior of Tunis, are defeating the dervishes, and may before 
long drive them out of Khartoum,—a curious contrast to tle 
statement which makes the Mahdi victorious in Wadai. The 
trader admits his hostility to the dervishes, who have plundered 
him of his wealth, and he may be desirous of a British attack 
on Khartoum; but he is personally known to the com 
spondent who tells his story, and probably intends to tell the 
truth. Indian Mussulmans generally narrate facts accurately 
enough, and the man is obviously intelligent. If his view 
correct, Stanley may have reached Emin in safety. 


In the London County Council on Thursday, the moderates 
carried the day for an adjournment of the election of Alder- 
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a satisfactory majority (24),—the number for the 
ent being 66, against 42 for the immediate election. 
Lubbock, who headed the poll, was, quite properly, 

de temporary chairman, and Lord Rosebery, who stood 
pi ade an admirable speech in favour of proceeding with 
section, and choosing the men who would be most 
pil the Council without any reference at all to party 
= ; : After a warm discussion, the meeting was adjourned 
aa at 3 o’elock, when the Aldermen will be definitely 
pest The discussion seems to promise that the really 
ih names will be selected from the various lists. For our own 
we we hope that some of the names on what is generally 
pe ad as the Gladstonian list,—for example, Sir T. Farrer 
a. Dobbs,—may appear on the list of successful candi- 
pee though we hope that the Gladstonian list, which does 
not seem to be one that regards efficiency for the office nearly 
a3 much as party bias, will not prove to contain the largest 
proportion of successful candidates. The debating appears to 
have been a little incoherent and stormy, but a preliminary 
meeting not under the control of the permanent chairman 
must be expected to show more signs of fermentation than we 
hope to see in the future. 


men by 
adjourn™ 
Sir John 


The Echo states that the Wiltshire County Council, which 
is, if anything, Conservative, has done a very sensible thing. 
Mr. John King stood for the Council as a labour candidate, 
but was defeated, as most of the labour candidates in England 
have been. The Council, however, by a vote of 58 out of 59, 
elected him an Alderman. It is evident, from the close approach 
tounanimity, that Mr. King’s character stands especially high, 
and in that case no wiser selection could have been made. A 
few labour candidates of especial character would popularise 
the Councils more than any number of demagogues, and bring, 
besides, invaluable personal experience. The constituencies 
reject them, we faney, as much from jealousy as any other 
feeling, but the Councillors can judge them on their merits. 
The hint is one which other Councils might take, and even 
the London Council, a good solid workman with a hard head 
being the best possible counterpoise to a man like Mr. Burns. 


Mr. Chamberlain made a curious and interesting speech on 
Monday in proposing “ Prosperity to the Birmingham Jewellers’ 
andSilversmiths’ Association.” It will be a surprise to the world 
toknow that the jewellers’ and silversmiths’ trade is beyond 
all question the most important trade in Birmingham. Even 
so long ago as 1865, it was supporting 7,500 persons, and used 
annually more than a million’s worth of gold and silver; and 
Mr. Chamberlain was assured by Councillor Green that at the 
present time the consumption is enormously greater than 
that. Mr. Chamberlain said that of the people who talk con- 
temptuously of “ Brummagem jewellery,” the greater number 
are actually wearing it, though they themselves believe that 
they are either wearing jewels of “London make,” or “real 
Parisian objects of art.” The Association, which is quite new, 
interests itself both in the technical improvement of the 
jeweller’s art, for the teaching of which it makes provision, and 
in exposing counterfeit or dishonest work; and Mr. Chamber- 
lain predicted for it a still increased prosperity when once 
the duty on gold and silver plate is removed. It is remark- 
able that the whole of this prosperous trade seems to have 
grown up in Birmingham since 1830. 


In Sir Lyon Playfair’s interesting address, delivered on 
Thursday, on the thorny subject of bimetallism, to us the 
most interesting part was his proof that the fall of prices had 
been, in his opinion, even more due to the enormous economy 
of mechanical power recently effected in the different 
trades, and to economy in the cost of transit, than to the 
appreciation of gold. “ While in 1873,” said Sir L. Playfair, 

‘given amount of human labour produced 3,5, millions of 
bales of American cotton, a much less amount of human 
labour turned out in 1887 63 millions of bales. The increases 
i its manufactured products were still greater. In 1873, 
Spindles made 4,000 revolutions in a minute; they now made 
om And the cost of transit had grown so much less since 

© opening of the Suez Canal and the opening of the Indian 
Tailways, that to that cause alone the new importations of 

Wheat must be attributed. 


Fa said enough of the effect of Clarke’s evidence as 
Muswell Hill robbery in another column, but have to 
"eeord: here a much more effective robbery, entirely free from 


violence, which will illustrate by the strong contrast it affords 
to the levity of the Muswell Hill burglary, the burglary of 
well-planned crime. Mr. Henry White, the First Secretary of 
the United States Legation, who has a house at Ramslade, 
near Bracknell Station, lost from it on Wednesday night 
jewellery belonging to his wife, said in the Times to have a 
value of about £5,000, and in the Standard of about £7,000. 
The jewel-case seems to have been taken between half-past 9 
and 10, while the lady’s-maid and housemaids were at supper. 
The dressing-room was entered by a ladder taken from a 
neighbouring shed, the bolt being pushed back by a palette- 
knife, and the jewel-case at once abstracted ; no effort to obtain 
more booty having been made. The jewel-case was thrown 
away in the shed, one or two jewels being dropped, and all the 
resttaken. It is supposed that two men who took the train at 
Bracknell soon after 10 o’clock,—one of them having a ticket 
for Richmond, and the other no ticket at all,—must have been 
the thieves. 





We are glad to see that the Unionists intend to contest 
East Perthshire, vacant by the death of Mr. Menzies. The 
Gladstonian majority in 1886 was very large, 1,309 (Mr. 
Menzies having polled 3,504 votes, against only 2,195 given to 
the Liberal Unionist, Mr. Hollond); but things have changed 
a good deal in East Perthshire since 1886, and even if the 
Unionists do not carry the seat, they may very greatly reduce 
the majority. In 1886, the Conservatives did not, we are 
told, very cordially support the Liberal Unionist, and 
now, though the selected candidate is a Conservative, the 
Liberal Unionists are prepared to give him their hearty sup- 
port. Indeed, it is worth noting that in most constituencies 
the Liberal Unionists care more for the cause and less for 
the party, than the Conservatives themselves. Moreover, two 
or three very influential men in East Perthshire have changed 
their convictions and become Unionists since the last contest. 
Mr. W. L. Boase, the candidate selected, is a manufacturer of 
Dundee ; so that he was probably greatly infiuenced by that 
admirable letter of Mr. Lacaita,—the late Member for Dundee, 
—in which he contrasted Mr. Gladstone’s actual course in 
supporting the Parnellites, in spite of their “Plan of Cam- 
paign” and their boycotting, with what the moderate Home- 
rulers had expected from him when he took office. Mr. Boase 
is cordially supported by the whole Unionist Party, and may 
be expected to fight a very strong battle. After the rout of 
Govan, it will be not a little success even to reduce greatly 
the Gladstonian majority in a Scotch county. To winit would 
turn the tables on the Gladstonians, though that we can 
hardly expect. 


A remarkable question in morals has arisen in Bombay. A 
Commission is there trying Mr. Crawford, a civilian of high 
rank, on charges of corruption, and in order to facilitate 
inquiry, the Government promised that any witness who stated 
the truth should escape harmless. Under this pledge, several 
natives holding magisterial or judicial posts testified that they 
had bribed their superiors to give them pay or promotion, and 
were then sent back to their offices unpunished. Three Judges 
of the Supreme Court have remonstrated with the Governor 
for this pardon of confessedly corrupt officials, declaring that 
if such cases can occur, their own supervisory powers can be 
of little utility. The Government, however, hesitates to remove 
the natives, pleading its pledged word, and the impossibility 
in future of ever obtaining similar evidence. As the Empire 
depends absolutely upon the amount of the confidence reposed 
in official promises, the former argument is serious, and we can 
understand Lord Reay’s reluctance to break even a promise 
not intended to cover such a case. In retaining such men in 
judicial employ, however, a still graver promise to suitors is 
still more directly broken; and there is, we conceive, but one 
just road out of the unfortunate dilemma. The incriminated 
officials must be removed, but must be awarded full compensa- 
tion,—that is, their full pay up to the time when, if they live, 
their pensions will fall due. It seems monstrous that they 
should receive such a reward, but they must not suffer for 
believing the promise of the State, nor must suitors suffer by 
a breach of the promise that the State will provide them with 
incorruptible Judges. Suppose a Judge here were accessory 
to a murder, and confessed under promise of a full pardon; 
should we send him back to the Bench ? 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 





New Consols (2$) were on Friday 99 to 991. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


GENERAL BOULANGER’S SUCCESS. 


HERE can be no mistake about the meaning of 
General Boulanger’s election. Parisian journalists 
may amuse themselves and their readers with speculations 
about this influence and that influence, Louise Michel, the 
Panama Canal, the General’s black horse, or any other 
attraction to the voters, just as the subjects of a despotic 
Monarchy amuse themselves by ascribing a decree to the 
tears of a mistress, the intrigues of a favourite, or the fear 
of a local émeute ; but the speculations are as barren in the 
one case as the other. Like the monarch, universal 
suffrage is irresistible, and its decree, when once clearly 
announced, must be executive. In the face of the whole 
weight of the Government, Paris has returned General 
Boulanger by a majority of eighty-two thousand, and in so 
doing she has decided to accept him and his programme, 
which is for the present an immediate dissolution ; and 
unless the Departments reverse that decision, which is to 
the last degree improbable, it must sooner or later be obeyed. 
All the talk about violent measures, a coup d’état on behalf 
of the Republic, an arrest of the General as a Pretender, 
a Bill to prevent his election for more than one seat, and 
so on, is the talk of irritated journalists and fanatics, not 
of statesmen, who know quite well that they cannot punish 
a candidate for being legally elected, or order a military 
movement against the favourite of the common soldiers. 
We question whether even a Bill abolishing serutin de liste 
can be carried, for Boulanger will now have a party in 
the Chamber, and one-half at least of the Deputies are 
interested in preserving “the list,” and so keeping out 
local rivals; but, at any rate, a dissolution is speedily 
inevitable. We say “speedily,” because we think that 
those who believe in delay, and argue that the President, 
the Ministry, and the Chamber are still masters of the 
situation, forget that France is not England. Here, if 
opinion were on one side and legal authority on the other, 
we should wait tranquilly for years; but Frenchmen will 
not bear the strain of a long and a dangerous suspense. 
They regard the existing method of government and 
General Boulanger’s method as openly pitted against each 
other, and will long as feverishly as the General himself 
for the decision of the only arbiter who can decide without 
bullets flying,—in other words, the entire male population 
of France. As to the Exhibition, of which so much is 
made, the hotel-keepers, shop-owners, and artisans who 
are interested in that big bazaar know perfectly well 
that it is not a change of government which will keep 
foreigners out of Paris, but the apprehension of one ; 
and they will be only anxious that the struggle should be 
over, and order established on a secure basis, before the 
money-spenders of the world are expected to arrive. The 
general demand will be for an appeal te France; all the 
leaders alike are, we believe, aware that there is no help, 
and the confusion of their counsels is mainly produced by 
an underlying conviction that they must yield to a most 
distasteful necessity. 

It is no more probable that General Boulanger will 
resort to force than that the Republican Ministry will. 
Granting even that he has a certain amount of force at his 
back, or, in plainer words, that he can dispose of the 
thousands of young men affiliated to the “ Patriotic 
League,” and supposed to be pledged to his cause, and 
that he is sure the common soldiers will not fire on him— 
both of them very large assumptions—he would be mad, 
unless the Government breaks the law, to try conclusions 
inarms. His position, in his own eyes at all events, is that 
of the favourite of the electors, one who will attain to 
supreme power if the popular will is left free; and it is 
everything to him to secure his end without bloodshed in 
the streets. He has no career of victory to point to, 
no immense reform to plead, no magical name to quote 
as his by inheritance. He has no moral foothold what- 
ever except the will of the people; but that is sufficient 
for his purpose, and to suppose that he will throw his 
advantage away just when that will seems to be de- 
claring for him, and snatch power either by rioting or 
by an appeal to the Army, is to suppose that he does not 
know his own immediate interests. He is seeking, and 
has been seeking all through, to make up for all his dis- 
qualifications, his want of renown, his deficiency in historic 
name, the spots upon his record, the distrust of his own 





comrades, by a mass-vote which, as he knows, will, if 
wins it, act like a political baptism, cleansing him from 
stain. If he won for a moment in a row, he would be oy} 
a Pretender; but if universal suffrage, freely congy} 
selected him to be the head of the State, he wou 
be, in the judgment of all who believe in that methog of 
selection, the legitimate ruler of France. For the sam 
reason, we doubt if he will overthrow the Republi. 
during peace at any rate, or claim to be made open} : 
Dictator. Of what earthly use, indeed, is dictatorship : 
a man at the head of the Executive, released from Parla, 
mentary control, and either in harmony with a Legislatiy 
Chamber full of his supporters, or entitled to appeal from 
them directly to the electors, who cannot reject his g 
without plunging France once more into the unknown? Thy 
is the position General Boulanger is seeking, as describ 
in all his addresses, the position of an American Presiden 
strengthened by the right of ordering a “ Referendum” 
whenever he and his Congress disagree; and it is a far highe 
position than that of a Dictator, and may be enjoyed for, 
far longer time. A dictatorship is, after all, only a pro. 
visional régime sure to end either in failure, or some pe. 
manent and accepted form of personal rule. Whethe 
General Boulanger seeks the latter as an ultimate end, isa 
question mainly dependent upon that inner character whic, 
is seldom discerned by the public, and about which, jp 
General Boulanger’s case, there is as yet, his position hej 
considered, so amazingly little evidence. For the present, a 
any rate, he is not seeking a throne, but a transmutatig, 
of the Parliamentary Republic into a Republic ruled, a 
in America, by a Legislature and a Person, each absolute} 
independent of each other; and to all appearance he yi] 
succeed. That he intends to be the Person is, of course, 
understood, but he claims that position by virtue only ofa 
popular vote. 

We do not see that as yet, setting the question of war 
or peace for a moment aside, moderate Liberals in England 
need distress themselves at the course of events. A great 
blow will probably be inflicted on the Parliamentary method 
of government ; but Republics have other methods at their 
disposal, and it is impossible to deny that as democracy ex. 
tends, the defects and vices which have recently manifested 
themselves in the English scheme are becoming painfully 
visible to all eyes. We should have preferred to see Fran 
wait, reduce her Chamber to half its numbers, and ty 
whether democratic control and effective government 
through a deliberative body were inherently antagonistic, 
They ought not to be, if government by discussion is the 
wisest of systems, and it is foolish for any people to regard 
a momentary failure to act as the final condemnation of 
Parliaments. Still, it is, as we hope, a new experiment 


in free government which is to be tried, and not asus. § 


pension of free government; and as to the time for that 
experiment in France, it is for Frenchmen to decide. The 
true ground for general regret, so faras events have yet z- 
vealed it, is the utter unreasonableness of the popular choice 
of its supreme representative. It may be, of course, that 
the French majority, obeying some unknown instinct, has 
pitched upon the right man, and that General Boulanger 
really is, what we suppose French voters take him tol, 
a Henri Quatre as he appeared in the imagination of the 
multitude. But even allowing for that possibility, we ar 
clearly in presence of a hitherto unknown force i 
politics,—the readiness of a whole nation to accept as its 
mouthpiece, leader, and, in a sense, master, a man whom 
it positively knows nothing about. General Boulanger 
lives there in Paris under the glare of a million eyes, 
there is not a Parisian who will affirm confidently that he 
knows what he is, what he means, or what he hopesto 
become. And yet a quarter of a million of Parisians chow 
him as their representative. He is no dynast, he has 
no career, he is chosen for himself; and yet the first 
second, and last question asked about him is,—‘ What's 
he really like?” It may be said that no candidate ever 
really known to a great constituency, and that a nation's 
only a constituency enlarged ; but then, his principles a 
known, or his history is known, or, in the extreme casé ol 
American Presidents, this is known, that a party Parliament 
chosen to select a candidate thinks its nominee the 
whom the people will elect. None of these things are know 
about General Boulanger, who says nothing explicitly except 
that Parliamentarism is in France the source of every ¢ 
So far as appears, Parisians have not so much as 

the rough sketch of a policy which may with som 
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educed from the General’s many addresses, 
ome half-formulated way to his own mind. 
He on fess that this readiness of a nation, or even of a 
We like Paris, to select a Veiled Prophet as its re- 
. entative, frightens as well as amazes us, and makes 
* doubt like M. Floquet, whether a whole people may 
be occasionally get mentally drunk. There is nothing 
. the least like it in history, unless it be the election of 
Saul who, like General Boulanger, was the “ tallest,” that 
is the most visible man in an enormous crowd. There have 
peen cases, Wwe know, even in this country, nearly as un- 
accountable. The election of Dr. Kenealy was one; but 
then, Dr. Kenealy was not asked to rule, and the mob of 
Stoke-upon-Trent is not a nation. There is no reason for 
the selection; and if a nation will take a man for its ruler 
without a reason, men might as well attempt to forecast 
the future of earthquakes as the course of history. It 
looks as if we all thought man further advanced in civilisa- 
tion than he is; for what is the use of enfranchising a 

Je if, when it is enfranchised, it is capable of a political 
stampede like this ? 


yeason be d 
resent in S 





THE MELODRAMA AT MANCHESTER. 


HILE Mr. Bright slowly recovers from his almost 
mortal sickness at Rochdale, his brother Jacob has 

been playing the rather undistinguished part of heavy father 
in the little melodrama of which Mr. William O’Brien has 
made himself the hero, in the Hulme Town Hall, Man- 
chester. Mr. Jacob Bright had, it seems, determined to 
give a certain pungency of interest to his meeting with 
his constituents by making a speech from Mr. O’Brien 
part of the programme. But he did not know how Mr. 
O’Brien had determined, in his own unfathomable counsels, 
to improve upon Mr. Jacob Bright’s intention, and turn 
his own share in the proceedings from a mere telling 
accessory into the very climax of the romance. Indeed, 
was not Mr. Jacob Bright worthy for whom he should do 
this? While his elder and greater brother remains irre- 
concilably hostile to all the Parnellite counsels, has not Mr. 
Jacob Bright adapted himself in the most amiable way to 
all the designs of Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien, and given 
just acolourable pretence for saying that Mr. Bright’s house 
is divided against itself, since a brother not quite unheard-of 
has disowned his influence, and persuaded one of the con- 
stituencies of Manchester,—a neighbouring constituency 
to that which elected Mr. Balfour,—to send him to Parlia- 
ment ? Such services as these deserve something more than 
mere recognition, and consequently Mr. O’Brien has done 
something more than recognise them. He has not simply 
kept his engagement with Mr. Jacob Bright, but he has 
composed and acted a nice little play of which his ap- 
pearance on Mr. Jacob Bright’s platform was the dénoue- 
ment, Like the fabled Arethusa fleeing from the pursuit 
of Alpheus in Arcadia, and after a subterranean and 
submarine course, rising again in Sicily, Mr. O’Brien 
plunged into darkness before the minions of Mr. Balfour 
at Carrick-on-Suir, and after a disappearance of four days’ 
duration, rose again to play in a fountain of Celtic 
eloquence upon poor Mr. Jacob Bright’s enraptured 
auditors, and to bewitch even the ears of the neigh- 
bouring constituency who sent the bad Balfour to the 
ouse of Commons. There is something at once romantic 
and classical about the story. The mean disguise in 
Which Mr. O’Brien fled, the happy resource of feigning 
Intoxication, the fair baker who aided and abetted his 
first flight, the cordon of police whom he evaded, the long, 
rapid drives, the hide-and-seek on shipboard, and the 
swoop on Manchester, are all elements of romance, if you 
can only forget completely how very little danger the 
fugitive was running away from, and of how very humble 
an ambition he was in pursuit. He told the delighted Irish- 
men of Manchester indeed, that he came to them “as an 
outlaw, with almost, he might say, a price upon his head.” 
such an audience, “almost” is not only accepted without 
challenge, but is rhetorically equivalent to “altogether.” 
Yet the price on Mr. O’Brien’s head was as fictitious as 
the “torments” and “ defilements” with which he declared 
that Mr. Balfour loves to “ pollute the men whom he could 
tot conquer.” The “price on his head” is only a melo- 
tic name for a sentence of four months’ imprison- 
ment without hard labour. But where would romance be, if 
facts were too slavishly adhered to? The classical element 
m the story is in the cloud of destiny which broods 


over Mr. O’Brien’s heroic efforts. He strives man- 
fully with the most exalted powers, but only, in spite 
of his mettle and tenacity, to sink into the hands of the 
malign Balfour at last. That, after breaking loose from 
Mr. Bodkin, defeating all the efforts of the Irish Con- 
stabulary, travelling over land and sea at his own pleasure, 
and so eclipsing Mr. Jacob Bright on his own platform 
that the latter found it best to sob out a paternal 
blessing, while Mr. O’Brien expatiated to his heart’s 
content on the sign he had given to the English people of 
the place which an Irish patriot occupies in the heart of his 
country, this Ulysses-like hero of many wiles and many 
fortunes should have to sink exhausted into the arms of 
Mr. Balfour’s minions at last, does seem almost as great a 
tyranny of destiny as that Prometheus, after conferring 
such great benefits on man, should be left chained to thie 
Caucasus, the eagle feeding on his immortal body, and the 
eternal wail going up to an unpitying heaven. Perhaps if 
Prometheus had only been sentenced to four months’ 
imprisonment without hard labour, Aischylus might 
have thought him a less fit subject for tragedy and 
a better subject for melodrama; but still, the classical 
conception of unrelenting destiny was there, even if a 
little softened to suit the Celtic taste for mollified forms 
of martyrdom, the decided preference, for instance, for 
hunger alleviated by sandwiches, over hunger not so 
alleviated. The strong body of police in the background 
of the Hulme Town Hall represented Force and Violence 
who secured Prometheus on his bleak rock, and Mr. 
Jacob Bright’s emotion served only to remind thoughtful 
observers of the complainings of the Ocean nymphs who 
compassionated in vain the enemy of the gods. Mr. O’Brien, 
after presenting to us a new sun-myth by his mystic setting 
in the West and glorious reappearance in the East, had 
to succumb at last to the fatal spell of Mr. Balfour’s 
inevitable decrees, so that, whether this marvellous episode 
of heroic achievement were more romantic or more classical, 
we must leave to the higher criticism to decide. 

To most of us it will seem neither; not serious at all, 
but in the strictest sense melodrama pure and simple. Mr. 
O’Brien told his audience at Hulme, after complaining 
in the most vehement language “that any common Irish 
policeman could come into that city of theirs that night, 
and outrage the sanctity of English freedom which Lord 
Palmerston once defied the whole of the armies of France 
to outrage in the case of a revolutionist of a much more 
dangerous character than he was,” that “he did not 
complain of it in the least.” We do not understand what 
“complaint” means, if Mr. O’Brien did not complain. 
Perhaps he attaches some esoteric meaning to the word. 
He certainly spoke of people being “imprisoned and 
tortured ” “to enable monsters like Lord Clanricarde to 
place their feet on the necks of the people.” Lord 
Clanricarde has certainly not behaved well; but if he 
has been a monster, there are ten thousand employers 
of labour in England who are more of monsters than he 
has been, and whom nevertheless we do not allow the 
working men to defraud, and hope we may never allow them 
to defraud, by such flagrant conspiracies as Mr. O’Brien’s 
“Plan of Campaign.” And when he tried to delude his 
Manchester audience by telling them that they are dealing, 
“for the first time in the present century, with an Irish 
race longing to be at peace and in friendship with the 
people of England,” we must say for the fiftieth time that 
the Irish leaders could hardly select odder means of showing 
their hearts’ longing, than those which they have selected. 
Very likely they would be glad to be at peace with us on 
condition that they do just as they please, and pay no 
deference at all to our principles and interests. The head 
of their Church, the head of their party, and the leaders 
of English Liberalism, have all declared their disapproval 
of the recent strategy, and have all declared their dis- 
approval in vain. Mr. O’Brien and his colleagues inveigh 
against the Pope, ignore even Mr. Parnell, and put such 
pressure on their Gladstonian allies, that the very words in 
which the Gladstonian leaders open their mouths to reprove 
the dishonesty and cruelty of their methods of warfare, die 
away on their lips, and get transformed into half-hearted 
excuses for their shortcomings. And then the Irish 
leaders tell us that they want nothing so much as to live 
in peace and friendship with us! Just so the Sheffield 
Broadheads wished nothing so much as to live in peace 
and friendship with the Sheffield employers and workmen, 









providing only that all their tyrannical conditions were 
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accepted and obeyed. The party of Mr. O’Brien and Mr. 


Dillon have never given the least sign of altering their 


course by a hair’s-breadth in order to express their pas- | 


sionate longing for a friendly understanding with England. 
And yet they expect us to break up the Empire in the con- 
fiding trust that they will be found to be all complaisance, 
the moment that feat is achieved. If Mr. O’Brien set the 
Irish Constabulary at defiance, and made his forced marches 
and voyage, only to tell Manchester of the ardent desire of 


Ireland to co-operate heartily with England, he might just | 


as well have gone quietly to prison for his four months’ 
seclusion, and let Mr. Jacob Bright entertain his own con- 
stituents without his aid. But, after all, his wanderings 
and fatigues and disguises and transformation-scenes may 
not be without result, if they only convince the English 
people that the love of melodrama lies deep in the hearts 
of Irish patriots, and that we may discount their eloquence 
as we would discount the exaggerated sentiment of an 
Adelphi heroine, before we attempt to estimate its real 
significance. 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF AUSTRIA. 


Lo most disappointed among the rulers of men, the 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, has sustained 
this week a crowning disappointment. The Throne is 
rebuilt, but his only son is a suicide. He fought for 
twenty-two years to keep Italy for his House, only to 
see it torn finally from his grasp. He strove for eighteen 
years for ascendency in Germany, only to be expelled from 
all place or influence in the counsels of the Empire. He 
laboured for nineteen years to fuse his heterogeneous 
Kingdoms into one great whole, only to find them avowedly 
split into two divisions, and to see his contentious nation- 
alities become more hostile to each other than ever. And now 
that he has by infinite patience and diplomacy attained a new 
position as Federal Sovereign, the one political referee in 
his vast dominions, which is almost a substitute for his old 
autocracy, he is informed by a decree to which even he must 
submit, that his work has been done for himself alone, and 
that no descendant of his will inherit the great Throne he 
has so patiently and laboriously rebuilt. We do not know 
that the death of the Crown Prince Rudolph is of im- 
mediate importance to Europe, for though he was a man 
of promise, he might not have reigned for twenty years to 
come; but to the Emperor it must be a heart-breaking 
blow. To labour for a family is one thing, to labour for 
a son another, especially when the son was worth the 
labour, and competent to carry on the work. By general 
consent of all who knew him, the Crown Prince was so com- 
petent. Though perhaps without his father’s ability, which 
has been developed by forty years of failure and success, 
and is now quite peculiar in kind, he was a brighter man 
than the generality of Princes; and while he knew the 
politics of Europe thoroughly, and had definite views as 
to the future of Austria, he could have earned his living 
as a professor of languages, or curator of a natural history 
museum. He travelled much, read much, and collected 
much. Though a man given to fits of intense depression, 
perhaps tainted with the liability which now runs in the 
veins of all Wittelsbachs, he was a bold sportsman, a steady 
student, a sayer of keen things, popular in society, and a 
man who attracted personal devotion. He might have 
had a bright career, even if he had not proved quite so 
Liberal as his associates imagined him to be; and, at all 
events, he was the only son of his father, after whose death 
the Austrian Monarchy must pass either to his brother, the 
Archduke Charles Louis, or, if the vacancy occurs late, to 
his nephew, the Archduke Francis, now a man of twenty- 
five. There is a daughter of the Crown Prince, the 
Archduchess Elizabeth; but by the law of the House a 
female cannot inherit, the Pragmatic Sanction or Imperial 
Decree which devolved the succession on Maria Theresa, 
containing an express provision that although her accession 
was permitted, the Throne should descend thereafter in the 
order of male primogeniture. The Emperor who has 
suffered so much, and survived so much, is, as far as his 
Empire is concerned, made childless in his old age. 

We suppose that at the cost of a rupture between the 
Emperor and the rest of his House, the rule of succession 
might be changed; but the effort required to change it would 
be very great, and men do not make the efforts for a grand- 
daughter which they would do for the children of their own 
loins. The position, too, has changed since the days of 
Maria Theresa. Charles VI. had, in theory, only to decree, 





and thenceforward to make treaties pledging the Powe 

of Europe that they would forbear to urge any comnign 
vailing claims. His decree was valid as against Oobjectio : 
within the Monarchy itself. The Emperor Francis Toone 
| We imagine, would have to go through a different pros 
| Burope | would hardly interfere with any arrangemey 
| his various States might make, and the Archdukes 
; even if wrathful, could not raise armies of their om. 
; but he would have to obtain the sanction of son, 
eighteen Parliaments, and to change a title by re 
scription into a Parliamentary one. The Empress woulj 
reign, in fact, only by election. The Diets would al] 
want concessions, and there are few concessions which 
could now be made, yet leave the Throne worth hayip 
The Emperor has to think of his dynasty, and probably 
knows that the Salic Law, which is considered here % 
ridiculous, is essential, under the conditions of modeq, 
politics, to the safety of military monarchies. Jy 
Emperor of Austria must do his own highest work, fo 
though his different peoples will trust him, each nation 
holding him to belong to itself, they would ascrih, 
to any Minister the prejudices of his nationality, } 
is doubtful if any woman could fill so difficult and y 
laborious a diplomatic place; certain that, if she did fill jt 
her Chancellor would be supposed to govern her, and woulj 
therefore be detested. She could not, moreover, be Com. 
mander-in-Chief of the Imperial Army; and in that yas 
and composite machine, with its men of twenty nationalities 
and its officers bound into a brotherhood independent gf 
nationality, only the person who demands equally the 
loyalty of all can be the ultimate controlling power. The 
Austrian Army requires a military Sovereign, one who can 
stifle all jealousies by taking the field in person, one who can 
settle details for himself,and one who can be trusted to make 
no differences on account either of origin or language. No 
woman can hold such a position, for in this respect even 
the tradition of Maria Theresa does not supply a favourable 
precedent. With far superior forces, wider territories, and 
at least one better General, she was beaten, and beaten 
mainly because her rival commanded his own armies, ani 
therefore could not endure to sit down under defeat. No 
Army can be governed constitutionally, and wherever 
the Army is the key-stone of the State, feminine rule is 
an additional and a serious embarrassment. We d 
not believe any attempt to change the succession will be 
made, and anticipate rather that the Emperor will work 
on for his House, a little lonelier, a little less hopeful, a 
little more disposed to evade rather than to overcome his 
difficulties. His special abilities will not help him unde 
this heavy blow. It has been his destiny all his life to 
fail, and to profit from failure; but one hardly sees how 
from this misfortune profit can arise. Death, though by 
no means the greatest of calamities, is still the irremediable 
one; and the Emperor, like the rest of us, has, when the 
decree has gone forth, only to submit, and let his Kingdom 
pass whither God has willed. 





MR. GOSCHEN AT STRATFORD. 


R. GOSCHEN’S speech at Stratford struck the right 
note. If you want to get to business, he said to 
the electors, if you really want to grapple with the ques 
tion of the policy which will best improve the condition of 
the people, don’t strengthen the hands of that party who, 
by their own confession, want to change almost everything 
in the machinery of government before they get to business 
at all. Mr. Morley laid down a Liberal programme a 
Clerkenwell to which Mr. Gladstone at Limehouse gavea 
rather perfunctory endorsement, though insisting at the 
same time that the Irish wall bars all effective progres. 
If the “ Clerkenwell-cum-Limehouse” manifesto, as Mt. 
Goschen happily termed it, is to be trusted, the direct co- 
sequence of a Gladstonian victory at the next Genenl 
Election would be, first and foremost, the knocking dow 
of the Irish barrier to progress, and then the concesslo2 
to Scotland and Wales and England of similar local Parlia 
ments, with a united Parliament for the four countries; 
and when all these difficult and elaborate matters had beet 
duly settled, there would be the revision of the electoral 
law in England to undertake on the principle of “One mat, 
one vote,” and then at last decks would have been dl 
for grappling with the question of the condition of 
people. Now, as Mr. Goschen says, at the most mod 
computation, this would take nine years, since 
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sisting Government is tolerably certain to hold on another | social questions which spring up in a thickly-populated 
pos years, and six years would be an almost inconceivably | country; and now, if they deal with them at all, it is perfectly 
| certain that they will deal with them in the most liberal 


short allowance of time for such a revolution as this. In- 
Jeod if we take into account the natural resistance of the 
? 


House of Lords,—natural both because it is of the very | 


essence 0 : Apes meri 
change, and because such resistance is still more inevitable 
¢ ° 

when it is considered that these changes would be the 
mere preliminaries to a sweeping change in the powers 
and character of the Upper House,—-we may well hold 
with Mr. Goschen that the Gladstonians would never get 


ople till the twentieth century is well set in. When it is 


then two years’ Parliamentary struggle to extend household 
suffrage to the counties, after household suffrage had been 
already accepted in the boroughs,—we may well regard 
this estimate for a very much more revolutionary series of 
changes, as positively sanguine. For revolutions have a 
oreat tendency to breed revolutions. We have seen how 
the very moderate revolution of 1885 has already bred in 
the minds of its chief advocates profound discontent with 
their work. Mr. Gladstone, then the advocate of modera- 
tion, is now calling out that he must have his razor,— 
we suspect he really means his axe,—sharpened to make 
it much more effective. Sir George Trevelyan, who 
yoted for the Bill of 1885 with all its Conservative con- 
ditions, now speaks with undisguised contempt of it as a 
measure that ignored the most obvious principles of justice ; 
and Mr. John Morley treats all his present colleagues de 
haut en bas, because he had been wise in time, and had 
declared for “One man, one vote,” before they had 
yentured to admit so strong a doctrine. And so it will be 
again if the country ever gets launched on the discussion 
of that far more tremendous proposal which Mr. Gladstone 
now advocates. We shall have the Federal Girondists 
upsetting the Conservative reformers, and the Jacobins of 
Home-rule tripping up the Girondists, and shall be em- 
barked on a sea of troubles from which, as we believe, 
it will take a great deal more than another decade 
to extricate ourselves. In the most favourable case, 
the country will be well into the twentieth century before 
Parliament gets leisure to consider these questions of the 
housing of the poor, and the rating of ground-rents, and 
the enfranchisement of leaseholds, and the great changes 
inthe treatment of the labouring class that must be caused 
by the new and growing indisposition in half-populated 
countries to admit streams of immigrants, for which the 
English democracy is already clamouring. And for those 
who think these questions the really critical questions, 
no course can, in our opinion, be more positively suicidal 
than to insist on abolishing the old Constitution of England, 
and substituting a brand-new federation in its place. The 
course which, in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, would sweep 
Ireland out of the way, would certainly rear up in the way 
huge and novel discontents in England, Wales, and Scot- 
land, a huge spine of political difficulties, besides, in our 
belief, exaggerating enormously the Irish difficulty into 
the bargain. 

Besides, there is so obvious a truth in the suggestion 
that if Mr. Gladstone, in his desire to overcome English 
reluctance, has been obliged to bait his Home-rule scheme 
with promises.to deal subsequently with the social questions 
affecting the condition of the poor, the wise mode of pro- 
ceeding is to urge the present Government to deal with 
these questions as they have already dealt with that of 
local government. For them at least, there is no pre- 

pass over almost insurmountable constitutional 
questions to be climbed, before these issues can be entered 
on, And that they are open to popular influences of a 
Nery unquestionable character, the Local Government Act 
self proves. Indeed, as Mr. Goschen says, while neither 

» Gladstone nor Mr. Morley have ever shown evidence 
that they have carefully studied these matters, both Lord 

isbury and himself have distinguished themselves by 
their steady devotion to the Commission on the Housing 
of the Poor, while he himself has not only minutely con- 

ed the various modes of improving artisans’ dwellings, 
but had actually, when in office under Mr. Gladstone, de- 
+ a greatly what Lord Cranbrook (then Mr. Gathorne 
aardy) had done towards equalising the rates between the 
ich and poor parishes in London. Even before the Conserva- 
tive county Members represented the county householders at 
ge, they were well disposed to treat liberally the many 


f that House to resist fundamental constitutional | 


fashion. Currents much deeper than any individual pre- 
dispositions compel any Government that now grapples 
with these questions, to grapple with them in the interest 
of the great mass of the people. It is even more difficult 


| for the party called Conservative to ignore the welfare of 


the people at large, than for the party called Radical to do 
so ; foras the latter get much more credit for their popular 


| intentions than the former, their proposals are not half so 
to the questions affecting directly the condition of the | 


closely scrutinised. If Mr. Morley’s anxiety to get to 


| questions directly affecting the prosperity, the expenditure, 
~ a ro « wet 1? « 7 . 1 { 
remembered that it took first a ten years’ agitation and 





or the savings of the people, be genuine, he would do 
much better to urge them on the present Government than 
to draw bills on that very dubious and distant future which 
is only to get itself realised after the United Kingdom has 
been dissected and again pieced together ona federal system. 
The Conservatives have studied these social questions more 
closely than the Liberals; they are not hampered by any 
pledge to bring about au intermediate revolution of 
enormous magnitude; and they can afford even less than 
the Gladstonians to keep the word of promise to the ear 
and break it to the hope. 

For our own parts, we do not in the least believe that 
what Mr. Goschen calls the Clerkenwell-cum-Limehouse 
programme will ever succeed as a bait at all. The true 
function of a bait is to excite the immediate stirrings of 
appetite. A draft on a very doubtful future excites 
nobody’s appetite. Promise even an epicure that he shall 
eat some very rare dish ten years hence, and he will feel 
rather injured than tempted by the distant prospect. Mr. 
Morley and Mr. Gladstone would have done better not to 
draw on their powers of political divination at all, than to 
enlarge on what they are prepared to do when once this 
wilderness of perilous constitutional experiment shall have 
been passed in safety. Even though a land flowing with 
milk and honey be in prospect when the desert is passed, the 
people who can see a much more direct way into it than any 
wanderings in the wilderness would afford them, will pro- 
bably choose that shorter way, even though it be under 
other guides than Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, and 
will decline altogether the circuitous and sterile route to 
which they are so urgently invited. 





PRINCE BISMARCK IN A NEW LIGHT. 


HE debate of Saturday on East Africa displayed 
Priuce Bismarck in a character in which it is not easy 

to recognise him. Something of his old frankness, indeed, 
remained; but the vehement Chancellor, full of will and 
intellectual scorn, confident in his plans, and only too 
audacious in defending them, able to master the Chamber, 
and if necessary, the people, by the sheer force of a 
dominant personality, appeared in the novel guise of a 
constitutional Minister intent on conciliating opinion by 
supporting schemes of which he almost openly disapproved. 
He was quite humble; and humility, which should be a 
strong quality, has in such a man a strange effect of 
weakness. He obviously disbelieves altogether in the 
German schemes of colonisation. “I never,” he says, 
“was a man for Colonies,” and “I even now retain the 
gravest apprehensions ;” but “I have learned to sub- 
ordinate my opinion ”—new learning that, surely, and 
suddenly acquired—and “T cannot throw myself athwart 
the current of national aspiration,” unless, indeed, it 
involves a possibility of national ruin, “when I will 
resist it while I live.” So utterly reluctant is the Prince 
to be frankly “Colonial,” that he treats the Bill before the 
Reichstag, which only allows the Government to spend 
£100,000, as if it were of importance, and shelters himself, 
as it were, under the shadow of England, declaring that 
he will not take one step of which she disapproves, that he 
would not on any account without her concurrence threaten 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, and that his first anxiety is to keep 
in touch with her, as Germany has done for a hundred 
and fifty years. He even exaggerates his dependence 
on her, affirming, what we are sure is inaccurate, that in 
Samoa as well as Africa the two Powers are “wedded 
to each other.” He anxiously disclaims immediate 


responsibility for the acts of Germans on the coast; he 
declares that, having no telephone to Zanzibar, he must 
leave details to the German African Company ; and when 
told of a cruelty committed by its servants, he angrily 
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asks,—“ What has that to do with me ? 
nigger into the water ?” an inquiry which would be almost 
comic in its irrational querulousness if it did not suggest 
that black men unjustly beaten or half-drowned by 
Germans, have no protection to hope for from the all- 
powerful leader of Germany. 

All this is strangely unlike Prince Bismarck. That he 
should be disinclined to Colonial adventure we can under- 
stand, for his mind dwells on Continental perils, and he 
fears any diversion of the national strength, and more 
especially any diminution in the fighting force of the fleet, 
which, if war did come and included Russia, would be 
terribly needed in the Baltic. It must be most irritating 
to a man responsible for the safety of German ports, and 
absorbed with apprehensions of a struggle which this time 
may also be maritime, to be asked to keep a strong squadron 
in the Indian Ocean, six thousand miles from the sea where 
he thinks it may be required, and in such a position that 
if war broke out it could obtain no coal. The Prince, 
too, is Prussian to the bone, and the care of Colonies is 
altogether opposed to the traditions of the Prussian 
Monarchy, which throughout its history has been forced 
to stand, so to speak, stripped for battle. If he had 
bluntly told the African Company that they had failed, 
and must accept the consequences, no one would have 
been surprised; but for a man like him, and with his 
history, to dislike a policy and avow his dislike, and yet 
announce his resolution to continue it, is unprecedented, 
and suggests that the Prince has been exposed to some 
unusual pressure, possibly has failed for once in his life 
either to persuade or to resist the occupant of the throne. 
At all events, the Chancellor is half-hearted, and naturally 
his policy, instead of being, as usual, only too grand and 
decisive, is half-hearted too. Instead of asking for a 
large credit, and spending as little as he can, he asks for 
a trumpery sum, which even German thriftiness will find 
insufficient, to establish a fighting police ; instead of taking 
over the threatened Colony, he leaves it to the Company 
which has not succeeded, and only appoints a Commissary 
to see that its blunders are not too dangerous; and 
instead of claiming all German rights in Africa, 
he practically surrenders the interior, denounces all 
recent acquisitions as resting on “unreadable nigger 
concessions,” and will, he says, cling only to the 
coast, which he holds by treaty with Zanzibar. He 
does not look for much success under thirty years, if 
even then; he distinctly tells Germany not to expect 
“ dividends,’ which, indeed, he repudiates as unworthy 
objects; and he minimises to the utmost the general 
purpose of the effort he recommends. He would like to 
suppress the slave-trade; but as to the blockade, he only 
cares about that in order to convince the Arabs that 
Germany and England are at one; while as to slavery, he 
intends to let that institution alone. Germany cannot, he 
says for the second time, emancipate slaves, either with 
money or by force. The whole policy comes, in short, to 
this,—that Captain Wissmann is in some unexplained way to 
gather some undefined coloured force, and with it is, if he 
can, to read a severe lesson to the Arab slave-dealers on 
the coast and at a moderate distance from it. As there 
are as yet no means of transporting any considerable force 
—artillery, for example, could not move ten yards through 
the matted jungle—and as the Arabs will retreat before 
the police and close behind them as they pass, that 
does not seem a plan likely to succeed, even were 
it certain that the Germans could organise sepoy 
troops, or induce the servants of the Sultan, who are 
now exasperated almost to mutiny point, to give them 
hearty assistance. It is more like the plan of a statesman 
who is anxious to gain time, and who thinks that the 
“current of opinion ” to which he is yielding himself most 
unwillingly, will, if it is not dammed up, flow by-and-by 
quietly away. Captain Wissmann, who is certainly a 
brave and successful explorer, may, of course, be a man 
with a genius for tropical war; but if he is not, we 
expect little from this effort except an intensification 
of the extreme hostility of the Arabs of the coast 
to the German name. That hostility cannot be caused 
by mere oppression, to which Arabs and Negroes are alike 
accustomed; and if it is due, as is now reported, to 
religious rage—if, for instance, German officers have been 
mad enough to force their way into mosques accompanied 
by hounds, a statement we can scarcely believe—nothing 
that Captain Wissmann can effect by small expeditions 


Did T throw the | 


will in any degree diminish it. Conquest, complete, suaq, 
and dramatic, might efface the recollection even of ited 
to religion, for no Arab can rid himself of the idea ¢ “ 
such conquest declares God’s will; but mere fighti ' 
protracted for months or years, will leave the anti-Germe 
bitterness of the Mahommedans as dangerous as eyer 
We regret, we must own, the weakness of the Cha 
cellor’s attitude, We have always argued that England 
if she will consent to the necessary sacrifices, can CiVilige 
East Africa—that is, reduce it to external order—mo, 
easily by herself. There is, however, no sign that she 
willing, and if the work is to be distributed, the Germans 
ought to have been most acceptable allies. The French 
either openly or secretly, decline to put down the slaye. 
trade ; the Portuguese foster and protect it; the Italians 
are trying, not very successfully, to plant themselye, 
in a different quarter of Africa; and the nationg 
temper does not permit us to work unsuspiciously with 
Russians. There remained the Germans, with whom yp 
have no quarrel, who are eager to make settlements, an] 
who at least profess complete willingness to suppress the 
| slave-trade and discourage slavery. They seemed, too 
| possessed of all necessary strength, and were sure of 
| faithful service from their rigidly controlled agents 
| Unhappily, the very masterfulness of the German Gover. 
ment has impaired the German power of acting without 
Government aid; the “Companies” have in one way or 
another lamentably failed, whether in Africa, Samoa, or 
New Guinea; and now that the Chancellor has shown him. 
self half-hearted, the hope of effective aid grows very faint 
We see, however, no need for rejoicing in that fact, which 
will not in the least assist us to do our work for ourselves, 
Briefly, we want the work done, and see clearly that while 
the Germans will do nothing well without official guidance 
the real ruler of Germany is determined that that guid. 
ance shall be as little and as feeble as he can reputab!y 
manage to make it. ’ 








THE EPISCOPAL VACANCY IN WALES. 


— the last occurrence of a vacancy in a Welsh. 
speaking diocese, the qualifications most to he 
sought for in its occupant have been often discussed, 
Controversies of this kind commonly run much the 
same course. The whole attention of the combatants js 
usually confined to a single point, until, in the end, 
it comes near to being forgotten that this single point, 
important as it may be, is not the only one that has to be 
considered. In this case, the point in question is the ability 
of the Bishop to speak and preach fluently in Welsh. 
There are a number of people, sensible enough in other 
matters, who really seem to think that it does not much 
matter what a Welsh Bishop says, provided that he says it 
in Welsh. His eloquence may be that of a goose ora 
firebrand, but so long as it is expressed in their om 
tongue, it will be good enough for his Welsh sheep. In 
protesting against this preposterous notion, we shall not 
be suspected of underrating the value to a Bishop 
of a practical knowledge of the vernacular. None 
of the reasons we have seen alleged for thinking it 
of less importance than formerly seem to us to have 
any force. It may be that the knowledge of English 
is extending in the Principality, that more and more of 
the Welsh-speaking population speak English also, and 
consequently, that there are fewer and fewer people 
who could not understand an English sermon or an 
English speech if they chose to take the trouble. We do 
not attach any weight whatever to these facts. They may 
be perfectly well established without in the least affecting 
the conclusion that a Welsh Bishop will be very mucb 
better listened to if he speaks in Welsh. There are 
no signs that the Welsh language is dying out. The 
change that does seem to be taking place is that a second 
language is coming into contemporaneous use. But 
this second language is purely a literary language. 
It is the language of the school, and, occasionally, of the 
market-place. It is a language which, when it is con 
venient, the people can speak; it is not the language 
habitually do speak, still less is it the language in whi¢ 
they think. How many of the religious peasantry who speak 
and understand both tongues use English in their prayers? 
This last consideration is really decisive. The language 
in which people pray is the language in which religious 





appeals are most likely to come home to them. The 
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iar words, the familiar idioms, have a meaning which 
they do not gain by years of repetition in a foreign tongue. 
The English-speaking Welshman is not probably in any 
better position than the average of French-speaking 
Englishmen ; but how many of the latter are there who 
i“ understand a French sermon just as easily as an 
English one? The want of a thorough command of Welsh 
‘; now, and will long remain, a very grave impediment 
to the usefulness of a Welsh Bishop. 

But when we have said this, we have by no means ex- 
hausted the subject. In the present position of the 
Established Church in Wales, a smgle Bishop might exert 
a very great influence upon its fortunes. There are 
two ways at least in which he may do this. The 
most obvious is by becoming a power in the Principality. 
Everybody knows how much Bishop Wilberforce did in 
the much larger field of England; and if we imagine a 
nan of Bishop Wilberforce’s powers now appointed to St. 
Asaph, it is not too much to say that in ten years the 
Church in Wales might have made greater progress than 
in all the years since the Reformation. It is admitted 
even by Nonconformists that the Church is advancing, 
that in point of numbers she compares more favourably 
with the Dissenting bodies than at any former time. A 
Bishop of unusual energy and devotion would find an 
occasion waiting for him. The Duke of Wellington 
thought that Napoleon’s presence with his Army was 
worth forty thousand men; and the presence in Wales 
of a really eminent Bishop might have a corresponding 
effect on the zeal of the Welsh clergy and the hesi- 
tating devotion of the Welsh people. The other mode 
in which such an appointment would be likely to have 
striking results, is in the sense of idertity between 
the Church in England and the Church in Wales which it 
would engender in the minds of Englishmen. If we sup- 
pose the best-known and best-loved Anglican Bishop to 
derive his title from a Welsh See, the notion of Welsh 
Disestablishment would come home to Englishmen with 
far greater force than it does now. They would feel its 
nearness to them. They would realise that it was some- 
thing that touched themselves, and not, asin the case of the 
Irish Church, something with which they had no concern. 
This might react to some extent upon the Welsh themselves. 





They might come to feel some pride in the possession of so 
famous a Bishop, and thereby feel a sensible diminution in | 
their desire to be dissociated from him. | 

It will be inferred from this, that though we set very great | 
store by a competent knowledge of the Welsh tongue, we do | 
not place on this accomplishment that unique value which 
is sometimes assigned to it. If there are two equally or 
nearly equally competent men for Lord Salisbury to choose | 
between, by all means let him take the one who can speak 
Welsh. But if the one who can speak Welsh is in every 
other respect inferior to the one who can only speak English, 
we would certainly say that the general qualities are of 
infinitely more moment than the mere faculty of utterance 
in a tongue understanded of the people. Nor should it 
beforgotten that if the newly appointed Bishop be a young 
man—and we greatly doubt whether the demands which a 
Welsh See now makes on its occupant could be adequately 
met by any other—present ignorance of a language is not 
necessarily future ignorance. A missionary does not always 
at starting know the language of the people among whom 
he is to labour; and no one would contend that if in 
every other respect he were the best man that could be 
found for the work, the want of this single qualification | 
should be held to outweigh all his other claims. A language | 
is not unfrequently learnt after a man has been appointed | 
toa post that calls for it, and the training he has pre- | 
viously undergone is not likely to have made this burden | 
exceptionally irksome in the case of a Bishop. 





| their holdings. 


appointed, but the Bishop Welshmen will be most proud 
of when his episcopate is ended. This consideration is 
enough of itself to settle the degree in which know- 
ledge of Welsh is to be regarded as indispensable. As 
between two men of nearly equal qualifications in other 
respects, it should be the greatest possible recommenda- 
tion. As between two men who except on this one ground 
would not be named in the same day, it should be no re- 
commendation at all. Let us have by all means an 
apostle who can speak Welsh. In the first instance, at 
all events, he will labour to immensely greater purpose. 
But let us by all means have an apostle, whether he can 
speak Welsh or not, rather than a man whose Welsh simply 
serves him to show how wanting he is in every apostolic 
quality. To say that Welsh is indispensable ceteris paribus, 
may seem a highly commonplace conclusion; but for all 
that, it is the only one on which the present vacancy at St. 
Asaph can be filled up with safety. 

There is another point to be noticed, on which the 
Spectator may be supposed to speak with some degree of 
impartiality. We have always been of opinion that all 
the three parties into which the Church of England is 
divided should be represented in the Episcopate, and 
represented by their best men. But we have never held 
it essential to pick out for a diocese in which a majority 
of the clergy belong to any one party, a Bishop of the same 
way of thinking. On the contrary, we believe that a Bishop 
of one school and clergy of another are alike gainers by 
being brought into contact. Each learns to see that there is 
more good in the other than they thought, and that some 
at least of the differences between them lose much of 
their apparent magnitude as each side comes to know the 
other better. This principle of selection is especially 
important in its application to Wales. There can be no 
greater mistake than to suppose that an established 
Church becomes popular in proportion as it resembles the 
non-established Churches. If there is no real difference 
between them beyond the fact that one is established 
while the others are not, the caprice of the selection becomes 
painfully apparent; and wherever there is caprice, there 
is necessarily irritation and ill-will. 





THE PEASANTRY OF THE RIVIERA. 


HE ordinary Englishman who winters on the Riviera 
for health or pleasure is, especially if country- 

bred, anxious to find out something about the con- 
ditions under which the peasants live and cultivate 
Unfortunately, however, he generally 
has to give up all hope of finding out anything about 
the subject. From the farmers themselves, partly 
because they understand French, and particularly English- 
French, with difficulty, and partly because they are 
naturally uncommunicative, he can learn little or nothing; 
and his other sources of information, the hotel servants, 
are in such a case worse than useless. The Swiss porter, 
the German waiters, and the Parisian clerk in the bureau, 
know no more about the country people than does the 
inquiring Briton himself. The result is, that hundreds 
of English landowners spend five or six months every 
year at Cannes, Nice, or Mentone, and never manage to 
understand the system under which the land before their 
eyes is being worked and tilled. One of the new series of 
Consular Reports published this year gives, however, just 
the information which is so often sought for, and tells in 
detail how the peasants of the Riviera live. The account of 
agriculture in the Maritime Alps supplied by Mr. Harris, 
her Majesty’s Consul at Nice, is, therefore, one which 
cannot fail to interest all those who have lived or are now 
living under what has been not inaptly termed the 
Southern kitchen-garden wall of Europe:—the Riviera 


What the Prime Minister has to do, therefore, as it is nothing but a ledge which projects from the high south 


seems to us, is to look out first of all for the best man | 
that can be had. The importance of the post is far | 
greater than it ordinarily would be, and reaches far beyond | 
the limits of the diocese, or even of the Principality. Dis- | 
establishment, is undoubtedly a more threatening danger 
in Wales than in England, and Disestablishment in Wales | 





wall of the Maritime Alps, and so forms a winter sun-trap. 
Beyond, however, this special interest for those who know 
the French shores of the Mediterranean, the Report is well 
worth the consideration of all who are puzzled by the 
conflict of authorities in regard to the well-being of 
peasant-proprietors, and who desire, before making up 


might, and probably would, bring Disestablishment in | their minds in favour of cultivation by small owners, to 


gland very much nearer. There can be no need to 
remind Lord Salisbury that, in a matter of this gravity, 
€ mmediate popularity of a selection does not at all | 
“astre its ultimate success. 





know the facts. 
The Report of Consul Harris deals with two phases of 
French agriculture,—that of peasant-proprietorship which 


What is wanted is not the prevails in the neighbourhood of Mentone, and that of 


Bishop Welshmen will be best pleased with when he is | métayage which obtains in the country round Nice. His 
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general conclusion seems to be that in places where the 
land is exceptionally good, as at Mentone, and the climate 
so mild as to allow specially valuable crops, such 
as the lemon, cultivation by the owners is success- 
ful; but that on the inferior land, and in places not 
sheltered from the winds and frosts, the métayer system 
is much more satisfactory to the farmer, and enables him 
to live far better and more comfortably. In regard to 
the condition of the peasantry at Mentone, Mr. Harris 
points out that many of the observers have been misled 
into thinking them badly off by noticing their miserly 
habits. Madame de Borring, for instance, represented the 
Mentone peasants as plunged in hopeless poverty, though, 
asa matter of fact, the failure of two banks in the previous 
year showed that their deposits amounted to £80,000, 
“which, reckoning them at four hundred families, a figure 
obtained on the spot, would give an average of £200 
apiece.” Here are some other facts in regard to the 
Mentone proprietors, collected on the spot. To begin with, 
if he wishes to hire himself out as a labourer, the Mentone 
peasant can obtain 2°28 fr. a day and his food, consisting 
of “the maquette, a preparation of anchovies, &c., a cer- 
tain amount of vegetables, and half-a-bottle of wine.” In 
the case of an ordinary village, “a sheep is killed once a week 
and divided between two or three families, as one could 
not consume it fast enough ; while a pig is often kept and 
cured, and pork is consumed in considerable quantities.” 
Excellent vegetables, wheat which makes specially good 
home-made bread, and wine, are all grown on the farm, and 
a donkey is kept to do a good deal of the hard labour. 
“T was led, therefore,” says Mr. Harris, “to the inevitable 
conclusion that far from misery reigning among the 
peasant-proprietors of Mentone, they were, on the con- 
trary, exceptionally well-to-do, although the holdings were 
generally even smaller than the five to seven acres 
Madame de Borring allotted to them.” Though the Men- 
tone peasant-proprietor is thus, as a rule, in an extremely 
comfortable position, it cannot be said that either he or 
his family enjoys life. Saving amounting to avarice is a 
passion, “ not the smallest avoidable luxury is ever indulged 
in,” and grumbling is universal. A curious example of this 


habit is given in the story of a girl who was employed 
“as a drudge in the family of an English clergyman.” 
“She was dressed almost as a beggar, was always com- 
plaining of extreme poverty, and described herself and her 
aged mother as living exclusively on the wages she herself 
received from the English family, which statement may 


have been quite true. <A little careful investigation was 
at last instituted into the matter, which resulted in the 
discovery that the girl and her mother possessed from 
£60 to £80 a year income, invested in Italian Five 
per Cent. Stock, which was lodged at the local banker’s.” 
As we have said before, Consul Harris attributes 
the peculiar prosperity of the Mentone proprietors—he 
admits the “universal poverty” of the same class in 
other parts of France—to peculiarly favourable conditions 
of climate and soil, and to the abundance of water obtain- 
able for purposes of irrigation. 

Mr. Harris’s Report next goes on to describe the con- 
dition of the farmers in the districts near Nice. Here it 
seems that the peasant-owner is, as a rule, badly off, and 
that prosperity is confined to the larger class, the members 
of which occupy under the mctayer system, and at most 
own their houses and a patch of ground. The condition 
of these farmers is by no means bad. As a rule, the 
landlord is some retired trader or man of small capital who 
lives in Nice, Grasse, Cannes, or Antibes, and who owns 
perhaps only one farm, and lets that to a tenant, the land- 
lord paying rates and taxes and doing repairs. The farm- 
house is almost always of the kind so well known to those 
who have taken country walks in the neighbourhood of 
the Riviera towns. The walls are of rubble, plastered out- 
side, and inside there are from five to six rooms, the custom 
being to give a room each to the children after they have 
reached their teens. A large room is usually set apart 
for storing olives. The ground floor is generally occupied 
by the stables and a kitchen, and the living-rooms are 
reached by a flight of stone stairs built outside the house. 
In the stable are kept the donkey, and the goat that sup- 
plies the family with milk. The food of a household such 
as we are describing would consist of home-made bread, 
anchovies, beans, onions, potatoes, polenta, and soup 
made of maccaroni or Italian paste, flavoured with garlic. 
Rabbits and chickens, which are always kept, consti- 





a 
tute a further supply, and a sheep is killed from 
time to time and shared between several families, 
the tenant under the m/tayer system has the right to liv, 
out of the farm, he would ina bad year consume alm 
the whole produce, leaving nothing for the landlord but 
half the value of the olive crop, and a small amount of 
vegetables and fruit paid in kind. It is often asked jp 
England how such an arrangement can be managed, ag i 
is so obviously disadvantageous to the landlord, agg 
apparently leaves him so entirely at the mercy of th 
tenant, who, if he is dishonest, can fail to account for the 
landlord’s share in the various crops grown on the farm 
The answer seems to lie in the fact that the landlord take, 
one principal crop, and _ practically looks to that alone fy 
payment. No doubt, when the olive crop fails, as it hag 
done for many years past, the landlord’s position is a ye 
bad one. If, however, the olive crop does not fail, the 
difficulty of getting rent is not so great as it appears at firg 
sight. The oil is sold at the market price directly it come 
out of the mill, and it thus needs connivance between the 
miller and the peasant to deprive the landlord of his dye, 

We regret that we cannot find space to give in detaj 
Mr. Harris’s account of a very interesting inquiry into the 
peasant-class in the Alpes Maritimes, which is at present 
being carried on in the following manner :—“ The authorities 
of the forthcoming Exhibition of 1889 are devoting a sectiog 
to Social Economy, and they have obtained from the Gover. 
ment, departmental commissions, named by each Préfet, to 
inquire into the condition of the labouring classes, . . , ,, 
The commission named by the Préfet of the Alpes May. 
times has supplied to every commune a ‘ Questionnaire’ 
or series of questions, which have been drawn up at Paris 

..... The questions are answered by the Institutew, 
or Government schoolmaster of the village, and although 
some of the answers seem to be contradictory, there is much 
of value to be gleaned from them.” Mr. Harris has seen 
the answers to the questions given in the case of the village 
of Villeneuve-Loubet,—a village which, as visitors to the 
Riviera may remember, contains a strange and weird-looking 
hexagonal tower, built for the Counts of Villeneuve in the 
Middle Ages by Arab prisoners, captured, no doubt, 
when engaged in unsuccessful attempts at piracy. A 
summary of these answers is given in the Report. (f 
this summary we can, however, only say that it entirely 
corroborates the previous statements made by Mr. Harrs, 

namely, that except under special circumstances, such 
as exist at Mentone, the m/tayer system works better 
for the peasant than ownership. Cultivating ownership 
leads to subdivision and allits attendant evils. In the case, 
however, of holdings under the m/tayer system, the ruleis 
never to allow the farms to be subdivided; and, therefore, 
though the ownership of the soil may be subject to sub- 
division, its occupation is not. If A, occupier as well as 
owner, dies, and subdivision takes place, the cultivating of 
the land is injuriously affected. If B dies, however, whois 
only owner, and subdivision of the property occurs, it does 
not matter, as the joint owners will continue to let the 
farm in one block. In a word, the m/tayer system isa 
safeguard against the law of distribution on death, and 
its adoption does a great deal to mitigate the evil of 
morcellement, which in some parts of France has done 
much harm, both to agriculture and to the moral ant 
material condition of the population. 








THE LEVITY OF CRIME. 

HE confession of Clarke, one of the Muswell Hill burglars, 

is remarkable as showing the extraordinary levity d 

the three men who not merely broke into a house to robit 
without any previous survey or knowledge of it, but serious] 
risked two lives, if not three, and all but put an end to 
one. If the doubly-wounded Mr. Atkin recovers, his lif 
must be gravely weakened and probably shortened by bis 
most dangerous wounds. Clarke himself confesses that he 
fired at the other brother, though in that case, fortunately, the 
hammer of the revolver came down upon a blank cartridge 
instead of upon one of those full of powder which it al 
contained. The bullet which entered the fir-tree was ¢ 
tainly intended either for Mr. Atkin, senior, or for his 800; 
and as there were two shots fired from the window, one Wi 
most likely intended for each of them. So that, in all pr 
bability, three lives were deliberately attempted, of which am 
was very nearly taken,—and even now the danger is by 
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s past—in order to protect the escape of three 
parglars who had only gained a four-shilling piece and 
of no intrinsic value by their crime, who had 
g purse 
gid no plot beforehand, who stumbled on the house much 
an ordinary pickpocket might on the man whose pocket- 
handkerchief he steals, and who, in short, had no reason 
at all to suppose that they should either find booty worth the 
‘sk in the house, or the means of getting at it if it happened 
pa there. According to Clarke’s story, the three men went 
out in search of plunder without having any definite aim in 
yew. ‘They were told that bankers and other wealthy 
persons lived about Highgate, and thought that among the 
houses of these bankers and other wealthy persons they 
might find one that they could plunder successfully during 
the dinner-hour, though they had not the least notion where 
it should be. In fact, the appearance of a single policeman 
in plain clothes determined them to leave the rich Highgate 
feld unexplored. They passed on to Muswell Hill, and 
catching sight of a ladder, applied it to the side of the 
nearest gentleman’s house; got into it and pilfered a few 
shillings from a young lady’s drawer; but knew so little of 
ghat was going on, that they did not even wait to watch the 
father and the son, who were going to attend a lecture, off 
the premises before they entered; were discovered, and then 
began pouring in a liberal fire on the family, in order to pro- 
tect their escape, which they effected, but had so little prudence 
that they changed away the double-florin piece in the neigh- 
bourhood, and were by that clue quickly detected. That such 
happy-go-lucky burglars should be quite ready to take life in 
gelf-defence, as one of them, if the accomplice’s story is true, 
deliberately intended to do, and as the informer himself, 
deliberately or not, attempted to do, is certainly a rather 
alarming fact for quiet people, for it shows that not even that 
famous watchdog, comparative poverty, is any practical 
security against either robbery or murder. If the burglars 
do not even take the trouble to convince themselves that 
there is something to get worth getting, how is frugal 
living to secure one against attackP And if, after a 
capture of no more than four shillings, the thieves think 
it well worth while to take your life rather than lose a 
chance of liberty, how baseless is the notion with which we 
flatter ourselves that bloodshed is always avoided by burglars 
except in defending themselves from imminent death! In this 
case none of the burglars’ lives were even threatened, the owners 
of the house not having had apparently any fire-arms or any 
deadly weapon at their disposal. Capture was the only danger; 
but to avoid capture after the most trivial of thefts, two or 
three lives were certainly attempted. Now, it is perfectly true 
that the extraordinary levity of these burglars went a great way 
towards securing their failure first and their capture after- 
wards. If they had but watched the house well before enter- 
ing it, they would probably have seen the father and one son off 
the premises before they had entered it at all. And if they 
had taken the most ordinary precautions after their escape, 
they would not have put the police on their track with clues 
sufficient to make a frank confession seem the best chance of 
escape. Levity in crime will certainly never pay. And if the 
criminal class were but uniformly governed by the coarsest 
self-interest, we should have some guarantee against the 
frequent recurrence of levity so remarkable. 

But that is just what we cannot take for granted. It is not 
to be denied that in many of the most serious cases of recent 
crime—in two certainly of the three child-murders, in most of 
the Whitechapel murders, in most of the murderous assaults 
by burglars on the police, and, in the Muswell Hill case, in the 
attacks on the owners of the house broken into,—the criminals 
do not seem to have been governed by even the coarsest kind 
of calculating self-interest. Just as the generous sentiment 
of the day is spasmodic and not calculating, so the most brutal 
feeling of the day seems to be also spasmodic and not cal- 
culating. Murderers and burglars care no more so to adjust 
their Violent crimes as to buy the greatest chance of self- 
indalgence at the least peril to themselves, than do philan- 
taropists to purchase the greatest benefit to the public 
a the least sacrifice to themselves. There is something 
% reckless in the crime of the day as there is in its 

olence. It does not follow the old lines. It almost 
Taembles the crime which is described in Eastern countries 
as“running amuck.” The burglars go out prospecting for a 


house to break into as a sportsman goes out to look for rabbits; 


no mean 





and if they find one, they have no regard to what plunder they 
may have gained or what they may hope to gain, in their use 
of their revolvers. One of this Muswell Hill crew is said to 
have declared that he always intended to keep one barrel of 
his revolver for himself if he should have to engage his foes. 
He never intended to be taken alive,—as he has been taken, 
though not in the open field, as it were,—but would shoot as 
many of his enemies as he could and would then put an end 
to himself. In this case, as he effected his escape for the 
time, his resolve was not put to the proof; but his conduct 
looked as if he had meant what he said; indeed, he was quite 
under the impression that he had shot two different men 
and killed one of them on the spot. Therefore, this case 
is a very good illustration of the utter recklessness of 
the recent criminal drift. And though we are very glad of 
the capture, and hope that the police may be as skilful and 
fortunate in all their future dealings with criminal levity as 
they have been in this case, we are by no means sure that the 
capture and punishment of the burglars will have any adequate 
effect in bringing this reckless class of criminals to their senses. 
It will do something, no doubt. The impunity of so many 
criminals has done much to inspire the brutal mind witha 
sort of swaggering belief that limitless audacity is the best 
policy. But just so far as crime is spasmodic, and not due 
to a mere braggart confidence in impunity, it will not be cowed 
by exposure and punishment. 

And the public hardly realises how very much of the safety 
of the ordinary citizen depends on the carefulness, the 
sordidness, the calculatingness of crime. Of course that is 
a characteristic of crime which renders it more difficult to 
expose; but then, that, too, is a characteristic which renders 
it rarer and more exceptional. If the whole criminal class is 
willing to take what we may call “pot-shots” at plunder and 
violence, whenever it occurs to them that they have a chance 
of plunder, or a chance of preventing detection by violence, 
no police that we could organise would be in any degree 
equal to their work. The reason why they are at all equal 
to their work, is that we can generally count on the criminal 
class concentrating their efforts on reasonable chances of 
success. If they once get, as a class, as reckless in attempting 
crime as the Muswell Hill burglars, we cannot conceive how 
the police could engage successfully skirmishers whose tactics 
would then be so incalculable. Hitherto, the representatives 
of order have justly counted on the timidity, the cowardice, 
the general discouragement of their foes. But if they should 
ever be unable to count on that, if the fear of society once dis- 
appeared or greatly dwindled in the unsociai class, worst of all 
if ever that fear should be replaced by contempt for society, the 
number of points of attack would be multiplied so enormously 
that not all the rashness with which the attacks might be made 
would in any degree compensate for the enormous increase of 
their number and range. Suppose that all the cheats,—who are, 
of course, criminals at heart,—could divest themselves of the 
fear of the law, and, in consequence, became robbers, where 
would society be? And yet the cheats are nothing but robbers 
at heart restrained by the fear of consequences. If the 
levity which was shown by the Muswell Hill burglars 
ever took possession of the great army of impostors and 
rogues, so that they suddenly swelled the ranks of the more 
violent criminals, no machinery of justice of which we know 
anything would be equal to the emergency. It would break 
down as completely as the ordinary machinery for feeding a 
country would break down in a time of regular famine, and we 
should see the meaning of moral anarchy. That is why we do 
not think any sign of genuine levity in the criminal classa 
trivial matter. If it extended,—as we hope and trust that 
it will not,—it would be one of the most serious of social 
symptoms. It would mean a collapse as fatal of the proper 
means of overpowering crime, as there would be of the proper 
means of conquering disease, in case the number of sick people 
were suddenly multiplied by ten, and in case the great majority 
of them should be disposed to pay not the smallest attention 
to the orders and prescriptions of the brave little army of 
desperate doctors. 





THE EFFECT OF MILITARY TRAINING ON 
CHARACTER. 
ORD WOLSELEY, in his excellent speech of Friday 
week to the Volunteers of Birmingham, made an 
assertion in defence of military training as a means of educa- 
tion which it is now quite usual to make, and which is well 
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worthy of a moment’s discussion. He maintained, as all the 
great soldiers of the Continent maintain, that universal mili- 
tary training for two or three years is almost an unmixed 
good, and improves the youth of the nation not only in 
physique, but even in moral character. As we agree with him 
that national dangers, or possibly national disasters, will one 
day force us to adopt, if not a true conscription, at least the 
Swiss system of universal military training, we have no pre- 
conceived desire to dispute that opinion, but we wish its accuracy 
were made a little more completely clear. Lord Wolseley, for 
instance, who has such large experience, and who expresses him- 
self so certain, might have occupied another quarter of an 
hour in telling Englishmen with some minuteness and care the 
evidence upon which his assertion rests. It will be denied 
point-blank by at least one-half of the political English- 
men who: read the speech, as well as by all that immense 
number of women with whom it isa tradition—a most injurious 
tradition, as Lord Wolseley well knows—that life in the 
barrack is, of all lives that their sons can lead, the most 
hopelessly demoralising. It is, therefore, in the highest 
degree expedient to give us the exact facts, which as yet 
have neither been collected nor explained with anything 
like sufficient care. Lord Wolseley, for instance, praises 
the physical results of barrack-life, and holds not only 
that it benefits the health of insufficiently fed men taken 
out of the slums, but that it benefits everybody, and 
this to such a degree that the conscripts of the Continent 
are becoming in every way “physically superior” to the 
English. Now, is that exactly true, as it ought to be if it is 
to be accepted as an argument for general training, or is it 
largely mixed with rhetorical exaggeration? A priori, it 
ought to be true, because regular diet, regular exercise, and 
healthy lodgings, all enjoyed just when the lad is growing into 
manhood, ought to benefit everybody, or at least to develop 
everybody’s muscles. We have, for our own parts, no doubt that 
as regards the lowest classes of the male population of this 
country it is true, and that the “ Queen’s salt ” does in a year 
or two develop weedy, rickety, pasty-faced, vicious-looking 
lads into powerful and well set-up men who can march without 
slouching, run without shuffling, and, above all, stand still 
without looking as if their spines would break under the 
exertion. But we must not forget that the mass of the nation 
does not belong to this class, that there are other gymnasia 
besides the drill-yard, and that some of the evidence tells the 
other way. Young officers are not healthier than young 
squires. The villager who ploughs or digs, or does steady work 
of any kind, is as strong as his brother who has been trained 
in barrack. The foreign navvies, who have all been drilled, 
even the German navvies, are hopelessly beaten by the English 
navvies, who have never been trained at all. Contractors, who 
are the best judges, will give the latter 50 per cent. more wages 
solely for their superior and unequalled strength. That a 
hundred young soldiers acting together would beat a hundred 
young London costermongers in a quarrel, may be taken as 
true without discussion; but if they were separated and 
paired, the result would, we fancy, show a slight per-centage 
in the costermongers’ favour. It is possible to push that 
argument from health too far, and to forget that as yet 
the only thing proved is this, that regular food, healthy 
lodging, and severe work tend in the young to develop 
muscles and stamina, and this whether the advantages are 
enjoyed in a barrack or a home. We should say ourselves, 
having had to observe great masses of hospital statistics, that 
the average soldier, while slightly heavier and more muscular 
than the average civilian not employed in severe labour, 
possessed something less of vital energy, succumbed to 
disease more readily, and had lost some spring of vivacious 
life remaining in the undrilled. We think this is true even of 
the English soldier, who is a volunteer, and can conceive no 
other reason for the enormous number of French, Russian, 
and, we believe, Italian soldiers who go annually into hospital. 


Then as to character. Where is the evidence that the 
character of drilled men is so much finer than that of the 
undrilled? It may be true; we heartily hope, for the sake of 
civilised mankind, that it is true; but where is the concrete 
evidence by which the hope is to be justified? Is it in the 
character of the officers? Well, we will cordially admit 


that an officer with a fine character has often virtues 
in him which the civilian lacks, and is sometimes almost 
matchless among educated men; but does he not owe his 








Se 
superiority to service rather than to training? We take 
it that Colonel Newcome or Major Dobbin is made }; 
war, not parade, and that it is the discipline of danger faced 
and surmounted which has given to him, as the same dis. 
cipline gives to Arctic voyagers, his special nobility of mind 
The average officer who lives at home is not so much the 
superior of his kinsmen in civil life, while the officer helo, 
average, the idle or dissolute or indifferent young subaltem, 
is a good deal inferior in all respects to his cousins who hare 
preferred the civil professions. Yet the subaltern has had 
all the training which the barrister or doctor or engineer has 
lacked. What the officer has gained, we should say, is rather 
efficiency than moral character, and even in efficiency th, 
civilian, if he has been trained to meet emergencies—ag f, 
example, engineers are trained—is often at least his equal 
Or take the soldiers. One would say that the habit ot 
obedience, the cultivation of self-control, and the strong senp 
of the necessity of comradeship must necessarily improve thy 
character; but still, there is a certain want of concrete evidences 
The case for non-commissioned officers can, we believe, hy 
made out almost past dispute, by quoting the aggregate g 
testimony given by all employers of labour. They are nearly 
unanimous in saying that for minor offices of trust, no om 
approaches a retired serjeant; and that fact counts directly, 
and heavily, in favour of Lord Wolseley’s argument. By 
then, do they say this as readily about the common soldiers, 
the men who have never commanded, though they have be 
thoroughly trained? Even if they do, there is another pp. 
position to be proved, and on this there must certainly 
be some exaggeration. If Lord Wolseley is exactly righ, 
the average Frenchman, or German, or Italian ongh 
to be the moral superior of the average Englishman, 
whether workman or middle-class man; and we Suppo 
Lord Wolseley would allow that this is not the cag 
Our people as a whole, test them in any way you like, « 
by any kind of indubitable evidence, are as good as any, ani 
in some qualities, kindliness being one, rank decidedly firg, 
Certainly, if respect for law and order be a virtue, as Loni 
Wolseley justly and wisely maintains, the undrilled English. 
man surpasses in that virtue the drilled Continental. The mot 
furious mobs on earth are those in which nine men out of tenar 
discharged soldiers, raging at a hated Minister, an unpopulr 
law, or, as just after Sedan and Tonquin, a national disaster, 
When the crowd breaks loose on the Continent, the last virtu 
to be expected of it is that self-control which military disciplin 
should, on the hypothesis, have begotten. We suspect, as we 
read the civil history of the Continent day by day, that 
military training, if it does develop a capacity of obedience, 
develops also the barbarian feeling that all resistance is 
mutiny. and that a mutineer must by the necessity of his 
situation risk anarchy, and rely on force. 


We see no use in exaggeration. We wish all Englishna 
to be trained, because the country would then he safe, becatx 
discipline is the most rapid and effective education for the 
uncivilised—that is, for perhaps half our people—and becauy 
in almost all men it develops a valuable kind of efficiency ; bit 
we do not expect much effect from that training on nation! 
character. There will be some, and it will be for the mot 
part good—though the barrack often acts like the cosmo 
politan life in breaking that steady tradition of respectability 
which with the non-religious is the strongest buttress o 
character—but it will not be so great as it is usual, perhaps 
even praiseworthy, to assume. We all, and more especially 
officers, unconsciously underrate the disciplinary effect o 
ordinary life, the steady obedience exacted in the workshop. 
the training which is inherent in daily work, the promptitul 
which most of the trades instil—you had better be prompt 
for instance, if you are a mason or a navvy—and, aboreal, 
that annealing pressure of poverty, of the hourly chance of 
losing your bread, which is for the time of training taken of 
the soldier. He has his own high merits, the highest arisias 
however, more from his readiness to die on duty than fron 
anything special in his training; but his is not the only 
bringing-up which will develop men. The English will have 
to pass, as we believe, one day through the military mill ; bt 
they will come out of it, as the Continentals do, a very ™ 
lot, with only this one universal gain, which we admit to bea 
great one. They will all know, what they seem to beall for 
getting, that there are “musts” in the divine arrangement af 
things,—orders, in fact, which one must obey or suffer. 
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TENNYSON’S UNDERTONES. 

NDER the title, “Is Tennyson a Spiritualist?” there 
U appeared recently in the Pall Mall Gazette * an account 
¢ a letter which has been published in Chicago. The 
original—in the Laureate’s own handwriting—is said to be 
aed from Farringford, May 7th, 1874, and contains this 
extraordinary account of his experiences :— 

«4 kind of waking trance (this for lack of a better name) I 
frequently had, quite up from boyhood, when I have been all 
bowl This has often come upon me through repeating my own 
i to myself silently till all at once, as it were, out of the 
intensity of the consciousness of individuality the individuality 
ote af seemed to dissolve and fade away into boundless being, and 
* not a confused state, but the clearest of the clearest, the 
pore of the surest, utterly beyond words, where death was an 
year laughable impossibility, the loss of personality (if so it 


ing no extinction, but the only true life. ..... Iam 
Tamed of my feeble description. Have I not said the state is 
utterly beyond words ? ” 


It has been pointed out by Professor Thomas Davidson, who 
had seen the letter, that the same conviction is described in 
“In Memoriam ” (xev.) Students of Tennyson, however, will 
recall many other passages which are, as it were, explicit 
souchers for the authenticity of this letter.t The subject is 
one of large interest, and the writer of these lines is not 
aware that it has before been followed up at any length. It 
may be set down clearly at once that Tennyson is no 
spiritualist in the ordinarily accepted sense of that term. At 
the same time, the sense of an underlying life, so to speak, is 
strong in him; and he shares with others that attentiveness 
to its sounds and movements which makes it more or less a 
reality to him. There is no denying the fact—if personal 
testimony is of any value at all as proof—that the profoundest 
issues have come to some men out of what, to the large 
majority of their fellows, can only appear as the voids of 
being. While it is no doubt true that very few indeed would 
be disposed to assert with Thoreau that “the most glorious 
fact of our experience is not anything we have done, or may 
hope to do, but a transient thought, or vision, or dream that 
we have had,” most men who have, not acquired, but found 
themselves in possession of, a certain nimbleness of spirit and 
open outlook, would not care to deny the revivifying power 
that dwells in those brilliant visitants which outline themselves 
fora moment on the background of our every-day life, and— 
are gone ! Remembering, however, that an illustration is 
often a final court of appeal, crystal in its authoritative im- 
port, when explanation merely seems to throw a giant shadow 
in which the subject of search is enveloped and lost, as much 
as may be the poet should be allowed to speak for himself. 

An exact parallel passage to that which appears in the 
letter referred to may be found in an early poem of Lord 
Tennyson’s :— 

“ Oft 
On me when boy there came what then I called, 
Who knew no books and no philosophies, 
In my boy phrase, ‘'The Passion of the Past.’ 
The first grey streak of earliest summer-dawn, 
The last long stripe of waning crimson gloom, 
As if the late and early were but one— 
A height, a broken grange, a grove, a flower, 
Had murmurs, ‘ Lost and gone, and lost and gone!’ 
A breath, a whisper—some divine farewell— 
Desolate sweetness—far and far away— 
What had he loved, what had he lost the boy ? 
{ know not and I speak of what has been. 
Andmore...... for more than once when I 
Sat all alone, revolving in myself 
The word that is the symbol of myself, 
The mortal limit of the self was loosed 
And passed into the Nameless, as a cloud 
Melts into heaven. I touched my limbs, the limbs 
Were strange, not mine—and yet no shade of doubt, 
But utter clearness, and through loss of self, 
The gain of such large life as matched with ours 
Were sun to spark—-unshadowable in words 
Themselves but shadows of a shadow-world.” 

A portion of these lines vividly recalls one of the songs in 

The Princess,” and the latter part, bringing to mind a 
Passage in Lord Beaconsfield’s “ Contarini Fleming,” is at the 
Same time akin to those “ weird seizures” to which, it will be 
membered, the Prince in “ The Princess” was subject :— 

“ While I listened came 
On a sudden the weird seizure and the doubt : 
I seemed to move among a world of ghosts ; 
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The Princess with her monstrous woman-guard, 
The jest and earnest working side by side, 
The cataract and the tumult and the kings 
Were shadows; and the long fantastic night 
With all its doings had and had not been.” 
The fascination of such subjects for the Laureate’s mind 
reveals itself again in “The Golden Supper.” Sometimes 
there is a vagueness of feeling which—unpronounced though 
it be—instantly discredits the things that are, as though with 
a gentle uplifting of the finger. Again, there are hauntings 
of the memory of an earlier life, with which many, before and 
after the “ Phxdo” made iis appearance, have been tolerably 
familiar. These hauntings are seldom definite in any sense 
whatever. They seem to come from quarters far withdrawn, 
like those of “ the happy dead” described in “In Memoriam :” 
««The days have vanished, tone and tint, 
And yet perhaps the hoarding sense 
Gives out at times (he knows not whence) 
A little flash, a mystic hint.” 
In an early sonnet, we have a more or less common, yet 
curious, impression referred to :— 
“As when with downcast eyes we muse and brood, 
And ebb into a former life, or seem 
To lapse far back in some confuséd dream 
To states of mystical similitude ; 
If one but speaks or hems or stirs his chair, 
Ever the wonder waxeth more and more, 
So that we say, ‘ All this hath been before,’ 

‘ All this hath been, I know not when or where.’ ” 
Coleridge also, it may be mentioned, has thought this feeling 
worth recording in sonnet-form. Here are some very delicately 
touched lines from “The Two Voices: ”— 

“ Moreover, something is or seems, 
That touches me with mystic gleams, 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams— 
Of something felt, like something here ; 
Of something done, I know not where; 
Such as no language may declare.” 


Beside these instances may be placed that transcendently 
beautiful passage in “The Holy Grail,” in which the King 
admits no right to see “visions,” or submit to “seizures,” in 
the face of duty undone. Surely it would be impossible to 
find a lovelier conditioning of the higher experience than we 
have here,—the gates of the Unseen, as it were, turning only 
on the hinges of absolute performance which takes place under 
the common sunlight of our working day. The King says 
that Duty—a home-abiding worker for the most part— 
“being done, 
Let visions of the night or of the day 
Come as they will; and many a time they come, 
Until this earth he walks on seems not earth, 
This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 
This air that smites his forehead is not air, 
But vision—yea, his very hand and foot— 
In moments when he feels he cannot die, 
And knows himself no vision of himself, 
Nor the high God a vision, nor that One 
Who rose again.” 
Very rich in suggestiveness—if feeble in outline—are the 
couple of lines, found in “ In Memoriam :”— 
“‘ The glory of the sum of things 
Will flash along the chords and go.” 
What Edgar Allan Poe called the Great Secret exercises 
peculiar mastery over the poet. The subject is introduced in 
“The Day-Dream :”— 
** For all his life the charm did talk 
About his path, and hover near 
With words of promise in his walk, 
And whispered voices at his ear.” 
And again, in “ The Lover’s Tale :”— 
“We stood, 
When first we came from out the pines at noon, 
With hands for eaves, uplooking and almost 
Waiting to see some blessed shape in heaven.” 
Sometimes trifles overturn great things, coming as they do 
charged with strange import, which demands, and never fails, 
in certain mental conditions, to receive, instant recognition. 
In times of grave moment, even the intensest of our lives, 
the imprint left upon the mind is frequently not the thrilling 
event itself, which has gathered the interest of our life 
together, but some trifle in remote relation to the whole 
affair. In “ Maud,” for instance, we have :— 
“ Strange that the mind, when fraught 


With a passion so intense 
One would think that it well 





Might drown all life in the eye,— 
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That it should, by being so overwrought 

Suddenly strike on a sharper sense, 

For a shell, or a flower, little things 

Which else would have been past by !” 
In “ Morte d’Arthur,” again, we find Sir Bedivere, meditating 
on the wonders of Excalibur, and wrestling with his tempta- 
tion to conceal the sword, while walking by the mere’s edge,— 

“‘ Counting the dewy pebdbles, fixed in thought.” 

While speaking of such things as these, mention may be 
made of that gentle form of tyranny to which no one, perhaps, 
is wholly a stranger,—the tyranny of trifles, as it may be 
called. Thus, in “Elaine” (and here, again, we find words 
perfectly in keeping with those in the letter extracted in this 
paper) it is said:— 

«© As when we dwell upon a word we know, 
Repeating, till the word we know so well 
Becomes a wonder, and we know not why ; 
So dwelt the father on her face, and thought 
‘Is this Elaine ?’ ” 
In “ Aylmer’s Field,” again the weird passage occurs :— 
“Star to star vibrates light : may soul to soul 
Strike through a finer element of her own ? 
So—from afar—touch as at once? or why 
That night, that moment, when she named his name, 
Did the keen shriek, ‘ Yes, love, yes, Edith, yes,’ 
Shrill, till the comrade of his chambers woke.” 
These odd experiences, which seem to live on a borderland 
between this and another life—adequately to depict which 
requires, as it were, the impossible marriage between the 
vision of the one life and the language of the other—are, 
wherever found, necessarily associated with a certain sensi- 
tiveness to touch, and indisposition to declare themselves. 
They come and go, fitfully, unmasked; but their visits are 
like those of the angels, in the too well-authenticated matters 
of shortness and paucity. They but reveal openings: what 
lies beyond is never reached. For the faculty of vision is 
dim; yet not so much dim as short-lived. The result, however, 
is much the same. The picture i3 inadequate, fragmentary, 
abrupt in its beginnings, shadowy in its outlines. The thing 
seen recoils from reproduction, as does a sensitive plant from 
the touch, because—in the Laureate’s words— 
“ Because all words, though culled with choicest art, 
Failing to give the bitter of the sweet, 
Wither beneath the palate, and the heart 
Faints, faded by its heat.” 
Ulysses-like, the poet may say of himself in such connections : 
“Tam a part of all that I have met; 
Yet all experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that untravelled world whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move.” 

That these illustrations may, in the minds of some, seem not 
a little separate from each other, one may not pretend to dis- 
believe. Yet have they not all, without exception, under- 
ground connections? They are at least part and parcel of 
the life that lies beyond deliberate choice. More than this, 
they are. t» some minds, doubtless not without a very real 
kind of witness-bearing to what we call the supernatural ; not 
on the side of revelation of any kind, it may be, but rather by 
way of unsolicited and not always quiet insistence of the fact 
of incompleteness, which demands from us a larger theory of 
life than the material one can afford :— 

«* A deep below the deep, 
And a height beyond the height! 
Our hearing is not hearing, 

And our seeing is not sight.” 
It may be, that could we but see aright, we should find that 
this subtle presence—this power, to borrow a phrase from 
Emerson, “which trifles with time and space ”—that ever and 
anon stings our dull souls into recognition of its nearness to 
us, is none other than that over which, with pauseless, and in 
measure irresponsible activity, flows the current of our outer 
life; is that, indeed, which, alike unacknowledged and uncon- 
ditioned, gives to that very life much of its form, its very 
mystery of colour, and its hints of ideal significance. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


COLONEL VON BUREN AND THE SIEGE OF 
STRASBURG. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Colonel von Biiren, whose death took place early this 
month, was at one time for several years President of the 
Canton of Berne, or head of the little Republic the martial 
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fame of which was proverbial throughout Europe for Several 
centuries. He was an aristocrat of purest blood in that most 
aristocratic Republic, but accepted absolutely the new cop, 
dition of things which changed the old oligarchy into . 
democracy open to all the talents. 

Unostentatiously and assiduously he served his fatherland, 
and there are few countries where so much honest work ig 
done for the common weal without fee or reward as Switzer. 
land. It is, however, not a service to his country, but one to 
humanity that I think you will be willing to commemorate jy 
your columns, now that the turf has, alas! closed over his 
remains. The cities Basle, Berne, and Zurich always felt that 
they occupied a sisterly relation to Strasburg, and when the 
circle of fire was drawn close round that devoted city in 1979 
a delegation of Swiss waited upon the Grand Duke of Baden, 
and requested him to allow them to enter the city and remove 
in waggons as many of the sick, aged, and children as might 
be desirous of leaving. The humane Sovereign said he per. 
sonally had no objection, but he could not interfere with the 
military operations. He would, however, make representations 
to General von Werder, who commanded the besieging army, 
After some demur, General von Werder consented to the Swiss 
delegation entering the city with a flag of truce, whereupon 
a certain Herr Bischof, of Basle, who was associated with 
Colonel von Biiren in this humane undertaking, said,—«0f 
course, General, you will order the bombardment to be dis. 
continued on the side of the city by which we approach” 
There was a twinkle in the General’s eye as he replied,—* I am 
sure, gentlemen, that with such a beautiful mission as you 
have in hand, no fear will enter into your hearts.” Iam not 
aware that any change was made in the bombardment, but the 
Swiss rescue party, with its waggons under the charge of the 
heroic Colonel von Biiren and Herr Bischof, did enter Stras. 
burg, remained there two or three days, and brought out some 
hundreds of children, and sick, and aged, who were received 
with open arms into the families of the Swiss cities. 

Well do I remember the modesty with which the Colonel 
told me this story, now ten years ago, at his simple but 
beautiful country home just outside Berne. I last saw him 
at the uncovering of the monument at Grauholz in 1886, to 
commemorate the crushing-out of the old Republic of Berne by 
the soldiers of the French Revolution nearly one hundred 
years ago. 

The Bernese feel that their present freedom and well-being 
are toa large extent the result of what then seemed irretrievable 
disaster and ruin, and hence the monument and the celebra- 
tion; and Colonel von Biiren pointed the moral and unfolded 
the lessons to be drawn from that terrible episode in the past, 
in an eloquent address. And now his voice, too, is silent for 
ever; but I hope you will agree with me that the action I have 
very briefly narrated ought not to be buried with him.—1 an, 
Sir, &c., SAMUEL JAMES CAPPER. 

National Liberal Club, January 25th. 





A CO-OPERATIVE BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” } 

Srr,—A London Association of Builders, organised on the 
principle of industrial partnership, has just held its first 
annual meeting, and has already achieved a remarkable 
degree of success, which may thus lead to the more general 
adoption of this form of co-operation. At the close of 
one year’s work, valued at £22,700, a proportion of the 
net profits, amounting to £481, has been assigned to 
the workmen as their share. Each will be credited in 
the books with a sum equal to Is. 6d. for every £1 earned 
during the year in wages; and this will constitute the worker’ 
capital in the concern. On such annual credits amounting t0 
£15, he will be entitled to vote at all meetings as a duly 
qualified member of the Association. There are at preset 
one hundred and ninety men who are registered as share 
holders under this arrangement, and the amounts thus 
credited range from 15s. to £13. This share capital cannot 
be withdrawn, but it will bear interest; and it is proposed 
that, after a certain number of years’ connection with the 
Association, and after a certain age, any member may apply 
for the investment of the sum standing to his credit in the 
purchase of a Government annuity. ; 

The general aim is, first, equitable participation 1 ' 
results of joint labour, after payment of interest on capita 
at 5 per cent.; and, secondly, good faith towards the custome 
in respect to quality of material and of work. Custom 8 
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eee ! 
invited, not on the ground of cheapness, but of excellence; | have ever been held by Christians. Your quotations from the 


gnd it will be recollected that the great success of the similar 
society of Leclaire et Cie., in Paris, was due to the fact that 
the best work was invariably given. 

This undertaking is registered under the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Acts, by the title of the Co-operative 
Builders, Limited, and has been formed under exceptionally 
favourable circumstances. A very able architect, an equally 
able foreman who has the gift of gaining the confidence of 
the workers, and a gentleman who has long studied co-opera- 
tion in all its forms, have taken this matter in hand, desiring 
to solve a great social problem and realise success based on 
justice allround. The office of the Association is at Burton 
Road, Briston.—I am, Sir, &c., x YZ 





THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
girz.—In your issue of January 12th, when reviewing Sir J. 
Strachey’s recent work on India, you say :—* They” (certain 
Indian gentlemen) “ have been recently exhibiting themselves, 
under paid European guidance, in the so-called National Con- 
gress.” Will you permit me to say that the only European 
gentleman who exercises any “ guidance” over the National 
Congress is its general secretary, Mr. A. O. Hume, C.B.? 
Mr. Hume draws no salary, and is considerably out of pocket 
by the devoted and unselfish interest he exhibits in the move- 
ment.—I am, Sir, Xe., WILLIAM DiGpy. 
Indian Political Agency, 25 Craven Street, W.C., January 31st. 





THEOLOGY AND ASTRONOMY. 

[To THE EpIToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Being at a distance from home of 6,500 miles, I have 
only within the last week had the pleasure of reading your 
article, “Astronomy and Theology,” in the Spectator of 
November 24th. It may interest your readers, as bearing 
onthe subject, to see certain words written twenty years ago 
by one who was an occasional correspondent of yours, and 
whom you will remember as a man combining great fearless- 
ness of thought with the profoundest Christian faith,—the 
late Canon Lyttelton. My extract is to be found in the pre- 
face he wrote to a book of devotions (“Forms of Praise and 
Prayer,” Parker and Co.) He is speaking of the undue 
prominence given in many manuals to the “saving of one’s 
own soul,” and of the contrast to this way of thinking, to be 
found in the Lord’s Prayer :— 

“Not till after we have given glory to our Heavenly Father 
and prayed that His Kingdom may come, and His Will may 
be done, are we to pray even for our earthly ewistence...... 
The ‘saving of our own immortal Soul’ is—who shall deny 
it?—-a mighty work, which we are to pray to God to work 
out for us; and in us; but to makeit the...... central.... +s 
wish of the heart, is surely an error in the things of the spirit, 
analogous... ... to that of the old Ptolemaic or geocentric 
astronomy in physics, which made our Earth the centre of God’s 
Universe, instead of the Sun. It is the essential characteristic of 
aChristlike spirit of mind to put God and His Glory first, and self 
andothers...... only second...... In prayer, in praise, in 
thanksgiving, the soul is, often at least, privileged to expand her 
God-given wings, to fly utterly away from the thought of her poor 
self and of this fallen world, and to lose herself in the great 
Object of all her joy—God Himself.” 

Of course, for the purpose he had in view, the Canon might 
have still more forcibly impressed the same lesson had he 
gone beyond our own Solar System in his illustration. But he 
held the other side of the same truth with fully equal 
tarnestness. I have heard him ridicule the argument tbat our 
littleness made us or our earth insignificant in God’s sight. 
‘What has size to do with it ?” he would say; “at that rate, an 
elephant would be of greater consequence than a man.” And 
he would find matter for adoring wonder in the loving omni- 
Potence which fashions the minutest creature with as much 
Perfection of workmanship, and gives it as fitting an environ- 
ment, as that with which the hosts of heaven are sent forth 
and continued on their mighty path. In “The Christian Year,” 
the same thought is beautifully expressed, as an encouragement 
oa soul that thinks itself uncared-for :— 

“Thou art as much His care, as if beside 
Nor man nor angel lived in Heaven or earth : 
Thus sunbeams pour alike their glorious tide 
To light up worlds, or wake an insect’s mirth.” 

Mr. Harrison’s argument seems founded, as is so often the 
cage with writers of the sceptical school, on a confusion between 
Christian’ p 

nstianity, and all crude or shallow or ignorant views that 
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prophets, from Job, and from the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
must, one would think, convince him that his assumption has 
no foundation in Scripture, as surely as it has none in reason. 

“Can a giant see a caraway-seed?” asked a little child. 
Perhaps not; but God can. “‘Il m’a eréée.’ ‘Mais cela ne 
Lui a rien couté.’ ‘Cela Lui a couté une pensée. Songez-y!— 
une pensée du bon Dieu! ...... Rien que d’y songer, cela 
me rend grand comme le monde dans ma petitesse.’” (Lamar- 
tine.)—I am, Sir, &e., 


December 27th, 1888. L. C. 





THE FAMINE IN CHINA. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘“ SpEcTATOR.’’ | 

Sir,—As a member of the deputation who waited on the Lord 
Mayor to ask his assistance in raising a fund for those who 
are now starving in China, might I call attention to a paragraph 
in your publication of J anuary 26th, in which you mention, 
and justly, that if every Chinese householder would contribute 
a copper coin to relieve their suffering fellow-countrymen, our 
assistance would not be required? It is only fair to the 
Chinese to say that, as a rule, they are most willing to help 
if they can; but any one acquainted with China will know the 
impossibility of either making known the need, or collecting 
a fund in time to be of any avail among the badly connected 
and scattered provinces. This famine is exceptional, both in 
extent and in its closeness to one of our most important Treaty 
Ports, one of the chief distressed districts being situated not 
far from Shanghai, and in an important missionary field of 
work. It must undoubtedly bea difficult task for a missionary 
placed in such a district as this to convince the starving 
men and women, as they watch their children die for want 
of the barest necessaries of life, that the wealthiest nation in 
the world, which is so anxious for their soul’s safety, has good 
reason why it cannot help to save the lives of their loved ones 
If we hold back our assistance in this case, the Chinese will 
I fear, be unable to appreciate a creed which by word teaches 
the love of all men and by action leaves them, without an 
apparent effort, to die by hundreds of thousands in starvation. 
Let us be consistent, and either leave them alone in soul and 
body, or try to help in the salvation of both. 

I would not have asked you to spare me your valuable space, 
had I not known how great your influence is among the 
thoughtful people of England; and I can assure you that 
those who have interested themselves in this matter have not 
done so without careful consideration.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Francis HEDLEY PEEK. 

4 Fenchurch Street, E.C., January 31st. 

[We do not like, any more than the Lord Mayor did, to 
restrain benevolence; but our judgment tells us that there 
are more pressing objects for a fund which every charitable 
society in London knows to be a fixed quantity.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





MARMOSETS. 
(To tHE Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’| 
Srr,—From various quarters my attention has been directed 
to a paragraph in the Daily News of January 25th, headed 
« An Interesting Zoological Event,” which relates to the birth 
of two little marmoset monkeys at the Blackpool Aquarium. 

I gather from the fact that the manager thereupon “called 
for fresh hay,” which he himself placed in its cage as a couch 
for the mother and her young, that, prior to the event, the 
parent pair had enjoyed no such luxury, which, however, is 
really a necessity for such tender little creatures in this 
country. I give mine at all times a comfortable sleeping-box, 
furnished with cotton-wool and flannel, and plenty of it. And 
they are very fond of dry, soft moss. Unless the mother be 
provided with the insect food which is natural to her, it is 
very doubtful whether she can bring up her tiny, beautiful 
offspring; and, in addition to this, it should be noted that 
these creatures pine for sunshine and fresh air when the 
weather is at all mild or balmy. My own marmoset was out 
in the garden yesterday, and uneasy till he got there. After 
which, he made a hearty meal of small snails and slugs, 
gum-arabic, angelica, and pdté de guimauve. He has lately 


developed a liking for cinnamon, and when it is offered to 
him he evinces, in return, the most marked affection. His 
usual drink is sugar-water or the juice of stewed sweet apples. 
But he likes a little cream, and fresh pure water occasionally. 
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I have kept this specimen in perfect health, strength, and 
activity between three and four years; and as I have observed 
very closely the habits of these delicate little animals for some 
considerable period, I may speak with confidence of what is 
suited to them and their well-being. 

I may mention that when in Paris a few years ago, I heard 
of two little marmosets born in a bird-fancier’s shop there, 
under, apparently, very unfavourable circumstances. The 
parents had been kept in a darkened cage, which was scarcely 
more than a packing-case with wires in front, on the floor at 
the back of the shop, with thirty others of their species, with 
no proper sleeping-place, no tree-branch or perch to climb 
upon, and no food but bread and milk. The pair, together 
with the young ones, had just been purchased before my visit 
to the shop, and I trust they were destined to more enlightened 
treatment. Marmosets dislike extremely to live or sleep on 
the floor of the cage, and at night especially they will seek 
the highest point possible to rest in.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Oxford, January 29th. BEATRICE Batty. 
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MR. LANG’S “LETTERS ON LITERATURE.” * 

Mr. ANDREW LANG does for the literary class in England at 
the present. day very much what William Hazlitt did for his 
generation. He knows it well; he is a good deal out of 
humour with it; he cannot help seeing what is good in it, and 
appreciating it even when he is most disposed to be fastidious ; 
he likes to be brief and conversational; he can give excellent 
accounts of delicate literary work without letting the aroma 
vanish in the process; he has genuine humour of his own, and 
he is not often ostentatious of it. What we feel most disposed 
to quarrel with him for is his too great brevity. He stops 
short when we would willingly have more, and minces his 
criticism too fine. In this respect he is inferior to Hazlitt, 
who never leaves a subject till he has made his mark 
upon it, while Mr. Andrew Lang sometimes does,—especially, 
for instance, in the first two introductory letters on modern 
English poetry, which are more snippety than any of the 
others, though they contain some admirable remarks,—as, 
for instance, when he says of Mr. Browning that Matthew 
Arnold had not “his rude grasp of facts which tears the life 
out of them as the Aztec priest plucked the very heart from 
the victim.” And again :—* There is a story of two clever girls 
who set out to peruse Sordello, and corresponded with each 
other about their progress. ‘Somebody is dead in Sordello,’ 
one of them writes to her friend; ‘I don’t quite know who it 
is, but it must make things a little clearer in the long-run.’ ” 
“ Alas!” proceeds Mr. Lang, “a copious use of the guillotine 
would scarcely clear the stage of Sordello.” And, again, how 
good is the remark that the multiplied and multiplying literary 
societies are not a good omen for the love of poetry, showing 
that “people have not the courage to study verse in soli- 
tude, and for their proper pleasure; men and women need 
confederates in this adventure.” Only, if we count off all 
the members of these Browning and Shelley and Shakespeare 
Societies, shall not we have a good proportion left of the 
best and most competent readers of these poets? Mr. Lang’s 
two first letters are clever letters, but certainly too snippety. 

One of the best of the letters is that to “a young American 
book-hunter.” Mr. Lang has a great range of reading, which 
enables him to chat delightfully about books and editions, 
and he cares, moreover, about all the minutiz which delight the 
collector, a kind of lore which it takes an industrious, a 
fanciful, and a fastidious mind to enter into heartily; and 
Mr. Andrew Lang is industrious, fanciful, and fastidious, and 
is quite well aware how much waste work the genuine book- 
hunter goes through. How happy is the first paragraph of 
this letter !— 

“Dear Dopswortu,—Let me congratulate you on having 
joined the army of book-hunters. ‘Everywhere have I sought 
peace and found it nowhere,’ says the blessed Thomas 4 Kempis, 
‘save in a corner with a book.’ Whether that good monk wrote 
the De Imitatione Christi or not, one always likes him for his love of 
books. Perhaps he was the only book-hunter that ever wrought 
a miracle. ‘Other signs and miracles which he was wont to tell 
as having happened at the prayer of an unnamed person, are 


believed to have been granted to his own, such as the sudden 
reappearance of a lost book in his cell.’ Ah, if Faith, that moveth 


* Letters on Literature, By Andrew Lang. London: Longmans. 1889, 
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lost, ¢ 
But we area faith 


mourtains, could only bring back the books we have 
books that have been borrowed from us! 
generation.” 

We do not like the rather laboured jocosity of the letters ty 
“ Gifted Hopkins” so well. Mr. Lang’s humour is best,—,, 
indeed, is the humour of most other persons,—when jt is 
strictly occasional and not elaborated malice aforethought 
Dr. O. W. Holmes’s “minor poet” might naturally enough ba 
called by one of the old Puritan names; but when Mr. Ian, 
drags him into his correspondence, the emphasis laid upon 
the joke becomes painful. Nevertheless, in these two letter 
Mr. Lang gives us, some of his best short criticisms. Whg 
could be better, for instance, than this on Carew and 
Herrick ?— 

“ The lighter poetry of Carew’s day is all powdered with golg. 
dust, like the Court ladies’ hair, and is crowned and diapered with 
roses, and heavy with fabulous scents from the Arabian pheniy’s 
nest. Little Cupids flutter and twitter here and there among the 
boughs, as in that feast of Adonis which Ptolemy’s sister gaya 
in Alexandria, or as in Eisen’s vignettes for Dorat’s Baisers ;— 

* Ack me no more whither do s ray 

The golden atoms ef the day; 

For in pure love did Heaven prepare 

These powders to enrich your hair,’ 
It would be affectation, Gifted, if you rhymed in that fashion fo 
the lady of your love, and presented her, as it were, with cosmica] 
cosmetics, and compliments drawn from the starry spaces and 
deserts, from skies, phoenixes, and angels. But it was a natural 
and pretty way of writing when Thomas Carew was young, | 
prefer Herrick the inexhaustible in dainties; Herrick, that 
parson-pagan, with the soul of a Greek of the Anthology, and q 
cure of souls (Heaven help them!) in Devonshire. His Julia js 
the least mortal of these ‘daughters of dreams and of stories* 
whom poets celebrate; she has a certain opulence of flesh and 
blood, a cheek like a damask rose, and ‘rich eyes,’ like Keats’; 
lady ; no vaporous Beatrice, she ; but a handsome English wench, 
with— 

*A cnff neglectful and thereby 

Ribbons to flow confusediy ; 

A winning wave, deserving note 

In the tempestuous petticoat.’ ”’ 
Or this on Prior ?— 

“They are all alike, the wits of Queen Anne; and even Matt 
Prior, when he writes of ladies occasionally, writes down to them, 
or at least glances up very saucily from his position on his knees, 
But Prior is the best of them, and the most candid :— 


*I court others in verse—but I love thee in prose ; 
And they have my whimsies, but thou hast my heart,’ 


Yes, Prior is probably the greatest of all who dally with the light 
lyre which thrills to the wings of fleeting Loves—the greatest 
English writer of vers de société; the most gay, frank, good- 
humoured, tuneful and engaging.” 

Now and then, though rarely, Mr. Lang reminds us of oneof 
the greatest of our modern critics, the late Walter Bagehot. 
This, for instance, is absolutely worthy of Bagehot, and very 
much in his gayest mood:—* Perhaps we would [? should] 
not expect vers de soci’té from the Crusaders, who were not 
peaceable, and who were very much in earnest and chain- 
mail.” Usually Mr. Lang has not the light-heartedness of 
Mr. Bagehot, and has more of the modern languor in himn— 
the tone of half-apology for taking much interest in anything. 

The letter on Virgil is a fascinating one, but it does not 
seem to us to do the Aneid justice. No doubt the Mneid wasa 
commission, and no doubt Virgil’s interest in the eager fighting 
of a past age was not at all like Homer’s interest in it. But 
it was very much like a modern poet’s vivid interest in Homer; 
and to have the antique legends told again with all the touches 
that the pathetic fancy of a highly cultivated imagination 
could put in, creates in itself a delightful theme. Mr. Andrew 
Lang praises some of the earlier verse of Mr. William Mortis, 
and praises it not unjustly. Well, it seems to us that the 
power which Mr. William Morris evinced in treating sucha 
subject as Jason,—which, as we fully agree with Mr. Andrew 
Lang, is worth a great deal more than his languorous and 
rather wearisome Earthly Paradise,—Virgil evinced in tenfold 
measure in his treatment of the deeds of the Trojans and the 
wanderings of Aineas. Virgil’s is the reflective rather than 
the active epic, the epic of a past age as it represents itself to 
a mind of the finest modern culture. Ulysses would never have 
thought of saying, “O passi graviora, dabit deus hisquoque 
finem ;” and when Auneas says it, we feel that Aineas is Virgil 
speaking through the mouth of Aineas. Homer would never 
have thought of saying,— 

“Olli subridens hominum sator atque Deorum 
Voltu quo celum tempestatesque serenat 
Oscula libavit nate.” 
And when Virgil says it, we feel that the Homeric mythology 
is vanishing in a rainbow of modern pathos. But none the 
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Jess it seems to us that more of Virgil’s heart passed into the 
Eneid than into the Georgics, and a great deal more than 
assed into the Eclogues. Virgil’s sympathy with the races 
which Rome had crushed, on which Miss Wedgwood has 
dwelt so powerfully in her recent essays, his wistful yearning 
after a realm of universal peace, the grandeur of his painting 
of Dido, his spiritual study of the Elysian fields, his sympathy 
for Turnus, his exquisite landscapes, the dignity of his pathos, 
and the majesty of his religious feeling,—all give to Virgil’s 
ma passion which, though utterly incommensurable with 
the passion of Homer, may be compared with it without either 
lowering Virgil, or making Homer seem one whit the less 
fascinating. And so, we suspect, it really strikes Mr. Lang, 
though he does his best to press the less reverent view of the 
Eneid. 

Mrs. Andrew Lang contributes a very thoughtful criticism 
on Richardson, in which, while she does full justice to 
Clarissa,—the person, we mean, as well as the novel,—she does 
not say nearly as much as she might of the genius displayed 
in the picture of Lovelace, which, as conceived by Richardson, 
we must say, does seem to us a marvellous and very powerful 
conception. Of course, all that Mr. Lang says of the greater 
genius of Fielding is quite true; but Fielding’s realism is 
so rank, that we suspect that the reading of his books 
has brought mischief to thousands for every one whom 
Richardson has injured. No doubt Fielding is as manly as 
he is coarse, and Richardson is neither manly nor refined. 
But if Fielding had infinitely the greater genius, he did also, 
for that very reason, achieve with that genius far less that 
seems simply marvellous than Richardson achieved in painting 
Lovelace and Clarissa ; and Fielding might surely, even in that 
age, have done much nobler and purer work than he did. 
Richardson seems to us to have hada narrow and bridled genius 
which achieved wonders ; Fielding, a genius of vast range and 
freedom which allowed itself a license that he must have known 
to be inflaming and perverting in its effects. Mr. Lang does 
not put his genius at all too high, but he says too little of its 
debasing influence. 





THE LAND OF THE PINK PEARL* 


TuIs title, though an inviting one, may be, we suspect, a 
little puzzling to some of our readers. It does not refer to 
Scotland, where pink pearls were found not so long ago, and 
for aught we know may be found still, but to the Bahamas; 
and without crediting the public with the crass ignorance 
attributed to it by Mr. Powles, we are willing to admit that, 
outside missionary circles, but little is known of the condition 
and resources of that small Colony. Of the three thousand 
islets and islands of which it is composed, some thirty only are 
of any consequence, and of these, New Providence, although 
it contains Nassau, the capital and seat of government, is one 
of the smallest, having been chosen probably on account 
of its fine harbour. In the fulfilment of his duty as Circuit 
Justice, the author of this book visited every island possessed of 
sufficient inhabitants to require his services, and, as he tells us, 
took especial pains to gain accurate information concerning 
each. He claims, indeed, to be better acquainted with the 
condition of the “ out-islands,” as they are called, than most 
people who have spent all their lives in the Colony; but as, 
owing to a regrettable incident, his official connection with it 
lasted something less than a year, we can only accept his 
account as superficial, for it would be impossible in that space 
of time for a man to make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the state of even so smalla Colony. Nevertheless, it is well 
that the subject should be brought forward, as it seems to 
require thorough investigation, even if the case should not be— 
and we would fain hope that it is not—one of such shameful in- 
Justice as the author represents. What he says is, that after half- 
a-century of emancipation, something scarcely distinguishable 
from slavery exists in these islands; that within twenty years, 
under the British flag, men have been sold into actual slavery 
to Surinam ; and that men of colour are denied equal justice 
before the law when their opponents are white, and have even 

0 punished as misdemeanants for daring to enter the house 
of God by the door reserved for the white man! These are 
startling allegations, and if true—and Mr. Powles gives his 


mstances and courts inquiry—the sooner a Royal Commis- 
ee 
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sion is sent to investigate the business, the better for our 
national credit, as such a state of affairs would be simply 
disgraceful. 

The poor coloured people have, it seems, unbounded confidence 
in her Majesty’s power and good-wili to help them, if only their 
case could be brought under her notice. “ Wictoria don’t know 
lots of tings about us poor people, else she wouldn’t let tings 
be as dey is;” or, “ The Good Missus would do plenty for us if 
she knew,” are some of their remarks; and no doubt a good 
deal might and should be done to improve their condition, 
which arises in great measure from the absence of any training 
in habits of self-reliance, and the reluctance of the white 
oligarchy to give up their hold upon their quondam slaves, 
although obliged to emancipate them to a certain extent. This 
is not too much to say when we find ladies claiming the right 
to beat their coloured servants, and men merely sentenced to 
a slight fine for assaults on coloured women, and when the 
evidence of a black man against a white one is treated as 
worthless. 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Powles, who might have done 
much for these people had he only maintained his judicial 
calmness as he was bound to do, fatally damaged their cause 
by assuming the aspect of a partisan, or at least giving a 
plausible excuse to his enemies to stigmatise him as such. He 
confesses his error with perfect frankness, and publishes the 
whole matter in the appendix, to which we must refer our 
readers, as it is impossible within reasonable limits to quote 
from it fairly. This circumstance should not, however, 
militate against the investigation Mr. Powles so earnestly 
asks for into the truth of his representations as to the state 
of things in the Colony. 

But it must not be supposed that the whole book is 
taken up with matters of this kind. It contains interesting 
accounts of life in the islands as well as of their physical 
characteristics, their productions, and the possibilities that lie 
within their reach and might be fostered by better govern- 
ment. The pink pearls that give the work its title are found 
in the conch, a bivalve of which three kinds exist in the 
Bahamas. It is the common conch that produces the pearl, 
which is found embedded in the fish and not adhering to the 
shell. These pearls are not of frequent occurrence; a man 
may pass his life in opening conchs and never find one; and, 
on the other hand, he may discover enough to make his 
fortune in a few hours. The fish is a cheap and sub- 
stantial article of food, and invaluable as a bait for line- 
fishing. From the queen conch the people make beautiful 
cameos, having learned the art some few years ago from an 
Italian. Conch shells are bought largely by visitors on account 
of their beauty ; they are also used as a kind of horn by fishing 
vessels wishing to communicate with each other, and they make 
a good foundation for rough piers and wharves. Whether on 
account of its usefulness or from some other reason, the conch 
has given its name to the white inhabitants of the islands, the 
word “Creole” being unknown in this part of the West 
Indies. According to Mr. Powles, a great portion of the 
upper-crust society of Nassau is of mixed blood, owing its 
right to be called “ white” to an old statute that grants that 
privilege to all persons more than three degrees removed from 
the African, so that it is very difficult to tell from what race a 
fair-faced Bahamian has sprung. This is far from meaning that 
there is more liberality in these islands than in America; 
on the contrary, says the writer, “the whitewashed conch 
looks upon his darker brother as a dog, and lets him know 
that he does so.” The manners and customs of Nassau society 
seem not a little peculiar.—3 p.m., for instance, is the con- 
ventional dinner-hour, and an afternoon call is a very serious 
affair indeed. As the winter climate is wonderfully beneficial 
to consumptives, Americans patronise Nassau extensively 
from November to May; and during that time, life at the 
Royal Victoria Hotel is extremely gay and pleasant. The 
scenery, too, is very attractive, with its tropical foliage, 
brilliant colouring, bright-hued birds, and lovely flowers. 
The peculiar tints of the crystal waters are also singularly 
striking, and wonderful sea-gardens are found here and 
there. Not far from Nassau is the “Lake of Fire,” a 
sheet of water so extraordinarily phosphorescent that its 
effect is quite magical when seen from a boat on a 
dark night. The oars seem dipped in molten gold, and the 
men who swim alongside the visitor appear to be swathed in 
fiery drapery; the frightened fish leave fiery trails behind 
them, and now and then a turtle moving about looks 
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like a revolving sun. The cause of this phenomenon has 
not yet been discovered, and the curious part of it is that 
the lake is artificial, having been cut out of the solid rock by 
a Mr. Williams, as a place in which to store turtles. It is 
only a few hundred yards from the sea, with which it is con- 
nected by a canal; and no matter how often the water is 
changed, the phosphorescence is never destroyed. 

From Mr. Powles’s account, it would seem that the Bahamas 
might carry on a lucrative trade with the United States, were 
it not for the truck system practised by the Nassau merchants, 
who grind the poor people down in a cruel manner. Whether 
their industry be sponging, turtling, or growing pineapples 
or other produce, they are unable to liberate themselves from 
their oppressors, who pay them for their labour in very inferior 
goods, and by making advances keep them continually in their 
debt. There are, however, a few honourable exceptions, such 
as the Wilson family, landowners, sailors, and salt-rakers all 
in one, who have been established for three generations on 
Ragged Island, and live there in patriarchal fashion, taking 
quite fatherly care of the black population who work for them. 
The salt trade has, however, greatly declined by reason of the 
American tariff. 

Mr. Powles was frequently the guest of English clergymen 
during his wanderings through the Bahama Islands, and 
speaks cordially of the work done by them among the coloured 
people; but it is astonishing to hear of a clergyman, his wife, 
and two children having to live in a cottage larger than, but 
about on a level with that of an English labourer, with but 
one window glazed, and with scarcely one of the little com- 
forts of the poorest home; and this in a land where, fifty years 
ago, the planters lived in a state of absolute luxury. 





TWO CHAPTERS OF IRISH HISTORY.* 
THovucH Dr. Ingram’s services in placing the real facts of 
Irish history before the people of England have already been 
many and conspicuous, no work undertaken by him has been 
more important than his present attempt to make intelligible 
the true story of the only independent Irish Parliament that 
ever assembled in Dublin,—the Catholic, Celtic Parliament of 
James II. 

A hundred years ago, the people of England were looked 
upon by themselves and by their neighbours as being the 
most boastful and self-confident people on the face of 
the earth. Now, however, we have changed all that. Instead 
of holding that in practice the English race can do, and 
could have done, no wrong, we find it difficult to believe 
that it can ever have done right. Whenever things go wrong 
where people of English race are concerned, we at once feel 
certain that the wrong must be with the English. Not content, 
too, with loading our own generation with this double dose of 
original sin, we are perpetually scanning history with an eager 
eye to discover occasions in which the principle of “ the English 
are always wrong” can be applied with some show of truth. 
Yearning for the delights of self-denunciation and self- 
accusation, we are ready, on the very slightest evidence, 
to lift our voices in a wail of self-righteous condemna- 
tion, and to call each other to witness how cruel, wicked, 
base, and brutal we have always been. No doubt this 
tendency towards depreciation of ourselves, if not carried 
too far, may sometimes be a very wholesome corrective 
to the fatuity of indiscriminate national laudation. At the 
present moment, however, we are apt to go so much too far in 
the direction of humility, that it is necessary to protest against 
a fashion which may as readily corrupt the sources of history 
as the desire to flatter and to glorify the victories and achieve- 
ments of our race. In regard to Irish history, the tendency 
at this moment has a political as well as a historical danger. 
Hither party in the State is eager to appeal to history in 
support of its own contentions, and on all sides arguments 
drawn from the past are admitted as of the greatest import- 
ance. The public feels strongly the force of Lord Beacons- 
field’s words, quoted by Dr. Ingram on his title-page :—“ Irish 
policy is Irish history, and I have no faith in any statesman who 
attempts to remedy the evils of Ireland who is either ignorant of 
the past, or will not take lessons from it.” But if the public 
is prepared to be influenced on historical grounds to take a 
decision of the very greatest moment, it is essential that the 





* Two Chapters of Irish History :—(1) The Irish Parliament of Jamee If.— 
(2.) The Alleged Violation of the Treaty of Limerick. 


es 
facts, the whole] facts, and nothing but the facts, should 
be put before them, and that history should neither be coloured 
so as to unduly glorify or to unduly depreciate the action g 
the English in Ireland. 

How great is the danger of the public entirely misconegiy; 
the teachings of history may be realised from a study of p, 
Ingram’s book, which in several essential particulars shows 
how inaccurate and unfair to the Irish Protestants is the version 
of the facts usually accepted as correct. There are two Points 
in Trish history which are often written about and spoken about, 
and yet almost always misunderstood. These are the manne 
in which James II.’s Celtic Roman Catholic Parliament treated 
the Protestant Anglo-Irish, and the policy of repression pw. 
sued by the Irish Protestant Parliament in regard to the 
defeated Roman Catholics after the capitulation of Limerig. 
Into both questions Dr. Ingram enters fully. In dealing wit, 
the first of these—the Irish Parliament of James II—p, 
Ingram gives, by way of preface, a short account of Irelang 
at the outbreak of the Rebellion of 1641—a rebellion, be jt 
remembered, voluntarily entered into by the Catholic Irish 
which is well worthy of attention. At that time, more thay 
two-thirds of the land of Ireland was held by Roman Catholics 
who were Celts by blood or tradition. These Roman Catholics 
were by no means harshly treated by the Government, byt 
lived in comfort and prosperity, commerce of all kinds 
flourishing exceedingly. The Irish Catholics, however, cop. 
ceived the notion that they would gain by revolt, ang 
accordingly, they plunged the country for eleven year 
into an anarchy worse than even that which existed jp 
Germany during the Thirty Years’ War. When the armig 
of the Commonwealth finally gained complete possession 
of the desolated and famine-stricken island, which hag 
lost by pestilence, sword, and hunger some six hundred 
thousand of its people, a new settlement was made by the 
English Parliament. ‘The general scope of the settlement,” 
says Dr. Ingram, “was to punish the Irish aristocracy and 
gentry who had misgoverned their country, arrested the 
growing prosperity of Ireland, plunged the land into a scene 
of bloodshed and anarchy compared with which the French 
Revolution was a peaceful reform.” Under it the poorer 
classes were treated with great leniency, but confiscation on 
the largest scale overtook all the proprietors who had not re. 
mained loyal. The settlement, however, only lasted a few years, 
for with the Restoration the whole basis on which it rested was 
theoretically destroyed. Charles II. could not, however, and 
did not desire to dispossess the Cromwellian adventurers, 
Accordingly, a compromise was arrived at by which the Roman 
Catholics obtained back lands which made them hold, at the 
beginning of James II.’s reign, one-third or so of the land of 
Ireland. The prosperity which began with the Cromwellian 
settlement went on steadily through the reign of Charles II, 
and on the accession of James II. the country was in the most 
flourishing condition. The position of the Roman Catholics 
under the settlement was by no means intolerable, for though 
the Commonwealth had forfeited the greater part of the 
property of the Catholics, it had made no attempt to extirpate 
their religion. This is Dr. Ingram’s account of the Catholic 
disabilities at the accession of James II. :— 

“The position of the Irish Roman Catholic was very different 
from and far superior to that of his English co-religionist. The 
penal enactments on the Irish Statute Book were fewer and less 
severe than those in England. In England every priest who 
received a convert into the bosom of the Church of Rome was 
liable to be hanged. In Ireland he incurred no such danger. 4 
doubtful but favourable construction was placed on the Irish Act 
of Supremacy, and enabled Roman Catholics to fill public offices. 
‘In England,’ says Macaulay, ‘no man could hold office, or even 
earn his livelihood as a barrister or a schoolmaster, without pre 
viously taking the oath of supremacy; but in Ireland a public 
functionary was not held to be under the necessity of taking that 
oath unless it were formally tendered to him. It therefore did 
not exclude from employment any person whom the Government 
wished to promote. The sacramental test and the declaration 
against transubstantiation were unknown; nor was either House 
of Parliament closed against any religious sect.’ ” 

We quote another passage from Dr. Ingram, to show the 
amount of toleration at this time enjoyed by the Irish Roman 
Catholics :— 

“ But the best test of the toleration granted to the Romal 
Catholics may be derived from their own conduct. Did they show 
by the humility of their proceedings that they considered them 
selves as oppressed and as excluded from freedom of action? Did 
their Bishops and clergy refrain from the open exercise of ther 
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functions, and was their carriage that of those who felt themselves 
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ee 
ecuted? At or about this time it was death, or what 
to a than death, the galleys, for a Protestant divine to 
rate the offices of his religion in the Catholic countries of 
The conduct of the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics in 
B Jand presents a lively contrast to the state of things on the 
ie tinent. Within three montks after his arrival from Rome in 
7, Archbishop Plunket ‘solemnised two synods of his clergy, 
10 noreover, convened and presided at a general synod of 
h "Trish Bishops, which was held in Dublin; and before the 
je th of September in the same year we find him summoning 
me ovincial council of Ulster, and enacting many salutary decrees 
: the correction of abuses and the advancement of ecclesiastical 
ee iplin® in that province.’ In 1678 the same prelate convoked 
other provincial synod at Ardpatrick, where decrees were made 
= enactments passed. In 1670 Peter Talbot, titular Archbishop 
* Dublin, appeared before the Privy Council in his episcopal 
habits athing of which there had been no precedent since the 
Reformation. On another occasion, the same Archbishop applied 
to the Lord-Lieutenant for the loan of some of the State hangings, 
silver candlesticks, plate, and other utensils, for the purpose of 
making use of them at the celebration of high mass. The request 
was complied with. But this is not all: we are informed by Arch- 
pishop Plunket, in a letter to the Nuncio in the year 1673, that 
the same Peter Talbot, ‘ during the past four years, waged an open 
war against the Duke of Ormond, who is the most powerful sub- 
‘act of his Majesty in this kingdom.’ Let us imagine, if we can, 
cag would have been the fate of a Protestant ecclesiastic in 
Austria, Spain, France, or Savoy, who would at this time have 
opposed, not a powerful ex-Viceroy, but even a parish officer.” 


celeb 


«Jt was in a country,” says Dr. Ingram, “so circumstanced, 
rapidly advancing in prosperity, and in which the Roman 
Catholic subject enjoyed a toleration which was absolute 
freedom when compared with the position of Protestants 
under the Catholic Governments of Europe, that the King, 
Tyrconnel, and the Trish priesthood entered upon a conspiracy 
which was to end in the desolation of the island.” Into Dr. 
Ingram’s account of the attacks made upon the Protestants 
by James’s Irish Parliament, of its Billof Attainder, by which 
9.445 persons, of all ages and sexes and degrees, were pro- 
scribed by name—any Member of Parliament put down any 
name on the list he liked—we cannot enter. We must, how- 
ever, notice Dr. Ingram’s correction of the popular notion 
that the Irish Roman Catholics were treated with special 
severity. As a matter of fact, the Irish Parliament softened 
rather than increased the violence of the anti-Catholic legis- 
lation which it modelled on that of England :— 

“ Burke describes the Irish system as ‘an unparalleled code of 
oppression,’ and Macaulay speaks of the Irish Statute Book as 
‘being polluted by intolerance as barbarous as that of the dark 
ages.’ If these writers had made themselves acquainted with the 
jurisprudence of England, they would have learned that the penal 
code of their own country was more severe than that of Ireland. 
They would have discovered that many enactments borrowed from 
the English code had been mitigated and softened down before 
they were adopted by the Irish Parliament. Thus in England it 
was death for a priest to receive a convert into the bosom of the 
Church of Rome ; in Ireland the penalty was imprisonment only. 
In England the Legislature attempted—happily without avail— 
toprevent a Roman Catholic succeeding to the estate of his father ; 
in Ireland this was softened into a descent of the estate in gavel- 
kind. In England no Roman Catholic could purchase a lease or 
term of the shortest duration; in Ireland Roman Catholics were 
allowed to acquire terms for thirty-one years. Even the law 
which excluded Irish Roman Catholics from Parliament was passed, 
not by the Irish, but by the English Legislature. An Irish 
Protestant may recall with pride and satisfaction the fact that of 
the three governments in the Empire the Irish Parliament was 
the first to relax the penal laws against the Roman Catholics.” 

With the remainder of Dr. Ingram’s volume, and with his 
defence of the Irish Protestants from the charge of having 
Violated the Treaty of Limerick, we cannot deal. He certainly 
seems to offer something like tolerable excuses for that breach 
of treaty, though before pronouncing on this point we should 
like to see a Nationalist’s answer to many of his allegations. 
Still, no excuse, however impressive, can exonerate the Irish 

P . 
Protestants from grave blame for their conduct. It is little 
consolation to know that they were no worse than other 
people. 


COUNT VASILI’S “MONDE POLITIQUE.”* 
Two facts which render Comte Vasili’s Monde Politique 
especially attractive, and even original, are that he almost 
ignores General Boulanger, and that he takes quite a cheerful 
view of the French nation and its eventual fate, regarding the 
Present troublous period (in which he alludes to Boulanger as 
a factor, not an originator) as one of transition, and the 
necessary prelude to a complete renovation and reorganisa- 
tion of the Constitution. What form this will eventually 








* Le Monde Politique: Société de Paris. Par le Comte Paul Vasi.i, Paris: 


assume he is as little able as any one else to predict. His 
attitude towards France is very much that of a Frenchman,— 
admiration for the numerous qualities of the nation, and 
extreme indulgence for its equally numerous weaknesses. 
This and many other indications—his occasional allusions 
to England as la plus marchande des nations, or a terrible 
voisine, his accurate and striking portraits of the most 
prominent political Frenchmen, his strong aversion to M- 
Jules Ferry and his policy—give the reader good grounds for 
assuming that the pseudonym of “ Comte Vasili” conceals, if 
not a French author, at least a French influence, and that a 
very strong one. Surely it is not the acquired sympathy and 
solicitude of a foreigner that dictates the following passage 
and accompanying suggestion, @ propos of M. Grévy’s son-in- 
law :— 

“Vous avez, vous Francais, une part de culpabilité dans les. 

événements que vous venez de traverser; votre crise est due 3 
votre cosmopolitisme. ..... Vous avez admis les ¢étrangers dans 
toutes les fonctions...... De méme qu’autrefois plusieurs 
quartiers étaient exigés dans les charges de confiance, la preuve 
de plusieurs générations de sang frangais devrait étre demandée & 
vos députés, 4 vos ministres, aux représentants de votre gouverne- 
ment a l’étranger et 4 Messieurs vos gendres. Le patriotisme 
vrai, celui qui consiste 4 tout sacrifier 4 son pays et fait com- 
prendre par intuition ses véritables intéréts, sa dignité, son 
honneur, ne s’acquiert que par atavisme. Vous n’auriez pas dt 
donner votre confiance 4 des métis anglais, italiens, allemands, 
mulatres qui encombrent vos ministéres, vos chancelleries, vos. 
colonies.” 
By-the-way, Comte Vasili passes over the Wilson and suchlike 
episodes very lightly, or if he alludes to them, he consoles him- 
self by the belief (shared by so many Frenchmen) that if similar 
discreditable incidents are not heard of in other countries, 
it is not because they do not occur, but merely because they 
are carefully concealed, whereas in France they are dragged to 
light and published far and wide. This theory is, of course, 
so far correct that every one knows that the French pro- 
fessedly make themselves out worse than they are. But in 
this profession there is perhaps as much cynicism as real love 
or desire of truth. And, after all, many of us know through 
personal experience that this practice of painting ourselves 
blacker than we are is only a way of lowering our moral 
standard for future convenience. The exaggeration of our 
actual sinfulness is an indirect but certain way of easing our 
conscience beforehand, of exculpating our future misdeeds. It 
is a kind of anticipatory absolution. Comte Vasili refers 
more than once to the English cant and hypocrisy. He does 
not see that these evils arise in a great measure from the 
intense desire in the nation to maintain a high moral standard. 
Elysée Reclus, the great geographer, has recognised this with 
an insight and impartiality only met with in great minds, in 
his estimate of the English race :— 


, 


“En résumé,” he says, “on peut dire que de tous les pays. 
civilisés, ’ Angleterre est bien celui ot se rencontrent le plus 
d@’hommes conscientieux, essayant de régler leur vie sur leur 
idéal intérieur, sur ce quw ils croient étre le bon et le juste. Sans. 
doute le nombre @hypocrites est d@autant plus considérable que le respect 
de la dignité personelle et Vamour de la vérité sont plus en honneur.” 
But this is a digression, and the more irrelevant that Comte 
Vasili does not enter at large into differences of nationality 
or morals, but merely gives a series of sketches of the most 
interesting and influential French statesmen of the day. In 
so doing, it is his professed intention to “rehabilitate the 
haut personnel politique.’ Therefore, if the aspect of French 
politics and politicians is dignified in his descriptions, which 
we read at a time when the names and claims of Boulanger 
and his adversary are fighting and effacing each other on 
every available wall and corner of Paris, outrivalling each other 
in a frenzy of coloured bills and startling declarations, accusa- 
tions, and refutations, and when in all probability the represen- 
tation of the most important Department of France will fall to 
the share of an adventurer, undaunted by any amount of 
threatened ignominy where his personal ends are at stake, 
we must remember that in order to rehabilitate the haué 
personnel gouvernemental, it is wiser to ignore the side of the 
French political world that can produce such spectacles. 

Henri Rochefort, Boulanger’s supporter and trumpeter, is: 
dignified by Comte Vasili as wn indigné et un mélancolique, 
and is made to assume a more heroic aspect than the tone of 
his paper or his actions would lead us toinvest him with. But 
if the fidelity of the portrait may be disputed, it is so clever 
as a literary achievement that we are forced to admire it as.a 
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work of art, like certain paintings which do not resemble the 
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model, but possess the individuality of the artist’s interpreta- 
tion thereof. It is perhaps only in his description of Jules 
Ferry that Comte Vasili displays heartfelt aversion and indig- 
nation. Of the “opportunist” and violent “anti-clerical,” 
he paints a most injurious portrait :— 


«Jules Ferry est certainement, de tous vos hommes d’état, celui 
dont le renom est le mieux établi 4 V’étranger. [1 a occupé le 
pouvoir, et jamais sans remplir la France et l’étranger du bruit 
de ses actes. Le pouvoir est le but de sa vie. Il n’a jamais rien 
inventé—pas méme le Tonkin—mais il s’en fit l’exécuteur froide- 
ment passionné. I] lui faut toujours tourmenter quelqu’un, les 
prétres, les Chinois, ou les radicaux. Il] a l’dme et le visage d’un 
tortionnaire. I] n’a jamais fait usage du pouvoir que pour des 
ceuvres de violence et de persécution...... L’idée de Jules 
Ferry, c’est le pouvoir, non pas méme pour ses charmes, mais pour 
la faculté qu’il donne d’apporter aux autres la plus grande somme 
possible de vexations, de tracasseries, et d’épreuves. II s’est 
trompé de siécle, il devait naitre au temps du Bas Empire. C’est 
la Bas Empire qu’il apportera 4 la France. Déja il se pose en 
prétendant. Si la France doit renoncer A sa liberté, ce qui serait 
un malheur pour le monde entier, que du moins elle se remette 4 
la diserétion d’un maitre moins indigne. Parmi les vieux partis 
dont le retour serait haissable, le pire serait celui des républicains 
sans principes, pour qui la liberté est ‘une vieille guitare,’ dont 
Vautorité serait une tyrannie, la politique une série d’aventures 
téméraires. Que Dieu vous garde de Jules Ferry!” 

We cannot refrain from quoting part of Comte Vasili’s 
description of M. Chesnelong, if only as a sample of the 
delightful humour which pervades his work :— 

““M. Chesnelong traite avec une égale faconde tous les sujets, 
bien qu ‘il préfére les sujets religieux, et qu’il tienne provision 
@homélies. Mais il parle avec une égale facilité de l’Eglise, des 
sucres, des acquits-i-caution, des drawbacks, il disserte sur les 
finances, sur l’instruction publique, sur les enfants, sur les femmes, 
sur les vieillards. C’est le Nestor du Sénat. Mais le Sénat ne 
suffit pas 4 son éloquence ; il préside une quantité innombrable de 
sociétés, de conférences, de comités, de réunions. II] parle partout 
ot l’on parle, et quand ila quitté les assemblés, il parle encore A 
ses amis en dinant, et en se promenant, et toute parole chez lui 
est discours. Il fait le désespoir des orateurs conviés 4 prendre la 
parole dans une réunion qu il préside. Il ouvre en général] la 
séance par une harangue d’une heure et demie. I1 présente 
le conférencier, il expose les sujets, il lui trace d’avance 
tous les points de son discours, il les développe, il les 
reprend, il les retourne. On ¢tait venu pour écouter M. le 
duc de Broglie, et c’est M. Chesnelong qu’on entend; puis 
quand le conférencier a profité de Vessoufflement du président 
pour débiter son morceau quwil est contraint d’abréger, M. 
Chesnelong, remis, renconforté par cette interruption, profite 
de Vinstant ott ’orateur boit son verre d’eau pour se lever, pour 
le remercier, pour résumer ses paroles, et il résume en deux heures 
un discours dune demi-heure. D’ailleurs il parle bien, avec 
correction, clarté, énergie. Quand il est possédé du dieu oratoire 
(je ne puis parler du démon &’ propos d’un si saint homme), son 
visage, naturellement coloré, tourne & V’incarnat le plus vif, sa 
bouche s’humecte afin que ses paroles glissent plus rapidement, 
ses gestes s’animent, il frappe la tribune, il invective, il discute, il 
réfute. I] ne manque & son éloquence qu'une qualité, celle d’étre 
rare.” 

The French Press calls forth Comte Vasili’s admiration as 
being characterised by a literary stamp which no other Press 
in the world possesses. Strangers, unfamiliar with the 
language and character of the nation, only see the undignified 
and inadequate side of French journalism, as displayed by a 
personal, abusive tone towards political adversaries, and the 
absence of “ latest news.” Those who are a little more versed 
in the French language and morals, with all due appreciation 
and admiration of the clever articles and amount of brilliant 
literary talent expended daily in the Temps (of which the tone 
is always unimpeachable), the Figaro, and other daily papers, 
find it difficult to overcome the disgust aroused by finding in 
several of these journals occasional short narratives or nouvelles 
which testify to a very foul imagination. It isa surprise and 
a shock at the same time that there should be men, and men of 
talent, who take pleasure in publishing such filth; but it 
is a still greater shock to find what appreciation they meet 
with, judging by the large circulation of the papers to which 
they contribute. Whenever a new and important paper is 
brought out in Paris, on the list of contributors named 
in the advertisements, such names as those of Armand 
Sylvestre and Catulle Mendés frequently figure among the 
foremost. Comte Vasili does not allude, further than by a 
very mild remark on the liberty of the Press, to this side of 
French journalism, which, however, cannot be ignored, as it 
is not confined merely to obscure or insignificant papers. 

The suppression of the Senate has frequently figured on the 
electoral programme of different candidates for the Chamber ; 
but, as Comte Vasili remarks, the consent of the Senate 
itself is the first condition required for its suppression. 
Furthermore, the moderate Republicans find it to their 
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interest to preserve the Senate, the large Republican maj 
it possesses being a sort of guarantee against the enter 
of the monarchists. 

It is impossible to give more than a very inadequate idea of 
the many brilliant and amusing passages which abound in 
Comte Vasili’s character-sketches, whether of M. Clémencean, 
“ce visage spirituel qui a toujours lair de se moquer de la 
bétise d’autrui;” or of M. Floquet, “qui ressemble & ces bons 
professeurs 4 qui suffit leur autorité personnelle et qui n’ont 
jamais besoin de punir.” And Comte Vasili adds :—« Tout 
le caractére d’un président se revéle & son coup de sonnette. 
‘Dis moi comment tu sonnes, et je te dirai comment ty 
présides. M. Grévy sonnait majestueusement, en gros 
bourdon; M. Gambetta violemment, en tocsin; M. Brisson 
tristement, en glas funébre; M. Floquet spirituellement, ey 
carillon.” 


ority 
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By any one interested in the present condition and aspect 
of French politics, the Monde Politique de Paris will be read 
with keen appreciation. It is never heavy or dull, frequently 
witty and brilliant, and always entertaining. 





ALBERUNIS “INDICA.”* 

AMONG the persons who resided unwillingly at the Court or 
in the Eastern dominions of Mahmud of Ghazna, or Ghuznee, 
as we call it, was a certain Alberuni, or Al Biruni, as Colonel 
Yule writes it, a scholar and indefatigable inquirer, astro- 
nomer, mathematician, philosopher, and something of an 
astrologer. He was a native of the country now called 
Khiva, then styled Khwairizm, or Khahrezm, as Vambéry 
will write it, because he heard the word “ pronounced in this 
way in Iran and Khahrezm itself.” Born in 973, he, with the 
Princes of Khiva and many others, was carried off to Ghazna 
in 1017 by Mahmud, after a successful war. There, and beyond 
the Indus, though apparently not beyond the Sutlej, he con- 
tinued his studies, collected books, conversed with pundits, 
and gathered up the materials which he has set forth in the 
Indica, a work, says Dr. Sachau, “as remarkable among prose 
compositions of the East as the Shahnimd in poetry.” When 
Mahmud, whom he did not love, died, and Masud succeeded, 
Alberuni was treated in a more kindly fashion, and he wrote 
the book, still extant, which he called the Canon Masudicus, 
“the greatest work of his life,” a treatise on astronomy which, 
Professor Sachau says, “waits for the patronage of some 
academy of sciences or some government, and for the com- 
bination of two scholars, an astronomer and an Arabic philo- 
logist, for the purpose of an edition and a translation.” 
Alberuni wrote other books, and lived on to 1048. The two 
volumes now published contain the first English translation 
of the Indica, and although the author calls it “an act of 
temerity” in one to whom English is not a mother-tongue, we 
do not discover any want of command over the alien language 
in the clear and simple style of the alien translator. 

The origin of the Indica, as recorded by Alberuni in his 
preface, is interesting and illustrative. On one occasion, when 
he called on “the master, Abu Sahl,” that worthy, whoever he 
was, blamed some Arabic author for misrepresenting the 
tenets of religious sects, and Alberuni observed that the same 
tendency prevailed throughout Arabic literature on philosophy 
and religion. Some one present having referred to the Hindoos, 
he remarked that he only knew one author who proposed to 
give an exact report on the great subjects, and even he, “the 
sole believer in a religion invented by himself,” went astray in 
regard to India. Abu Sahl, he says, read over the said books 
a second time, and then requested Alberuni to write down 
what he knew about the Hindoos, “as a help to those who 
want to discuss religious questions with them, and as a 
repertory of information to those who want to associate with 
them.” Thereupon he wrote the book, which, he said, is 
not a polemical one, but a “simple record of facts,” de- 
scribing the theories of the Hindoos exactly as they were, and 
if the Muslim did not like it, all he could answer was,—‘“ Such 
is the belief of the Hindoos.” That is characteristic of the broad 
nature of the man who says, “ The Messiah orders us to exercise 
moral courage,” who cites the example of Socrates as a martyr to 
truth, and who speaks somewhat contemptuously of the courage 
applauded by the crowd, which dashes into a fight or plunges 





* Alberuni’s India: an Account of the Religion, Philosophy, Literature, 
Geography, Chronology, Astronomy, Customs, Laws, and Astrology of India, about 
A.D, 1030, An English Edition, by Dr. Edward C. Sachau, 2 vols. London: 
Triibner and Co, 
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into an abyss of destruction. From this point of view, “the 
work of Alberuni,” says the Professor, “is unique in Muslim 
literature, as an earnest attempt to study an idolatrous world 
of thought, not proceeding from the intention of attacking and 
refuting it, but uniformly showing the desire to be just and 
impartial, even when the opponent’s views are declared to be 
inadmissible.” Naturally, it is this high quality of mind which 
gives such a value to the book. 

Alberuni gathered up his materials during his exile with 
jabovr and pain. There were Hindoo civil administrators in 
Ghazna, and even a Christian physician, born in Bagdad, but 
captured in Khiva. It is, however, conjectured that a sojourn 
in Multan, Peshawur, and other places brought Alberuni in 
contact with pundits, and enabled him to acquire information 
from conversations as well as books. He speaks highly of the 
Greeks, but does not present the Hindoos in an amiable light. 
He says they were “haughty, foolishly vain, self-conceited, 
stolid,” niggardly in telling what they knew, and scornful of 
foreigners ; yet he evidently had some liking for them. When 
he talked on science, he says, they thought him a sorcerer. A 
striking passage shows how he persevered and succeeded :— 

“JT have found it very hard to work my way into the subject, 
although I have a great liking for it, in which, I repeat, I stand 
quite alone in my time, and although I do not spare either trouble 
or money in collecting Sanscrit books from places where I sup- 
posed they were likely to be found, and in procuring for myself, 
even from very remote places, Hindu scholars who understand 
them and are able to teach me. What scholar, however, has the 
same opportunity of studying the subject as I have? That 
would only be the case with one to whom the grace of God 
accords, what it did not accord to me, a perfectly free dis- 
posal of my doings and goings; for it has never fallen to my 
lot in my doings and goings to be perfectly independent, nor to be 
invested with sufficient power to dispose and to order as I thought 
best. However, I thank God for that which he has bestowed upon 
me, and which must be considered sufficient for the purpose.” 

Despite all his efforts, he was apparently not able to master 
Sanserit fully; and his translator, in extenuation, says that 
“at this time it was next to impossible to learn Sanscrit with 
a sufficient degree of accuracy and completeness.” In fact, 
“he studied Indian literature in the same manner as the first 
English scholars in Bengal, by the help of pundits.” He could 
not, of course, penetrate to the great centres of Hindoo 
learning, and had to pick up his large knowledge as he could 
in relatively barren fields. Yet, according to Dr. Sachau, he 
was possessed of an “edition of the Bhagavad-Gita totally 
Gifferent from the one we know, and which in India seems to 
be the only one known.” The Professor concludes that it 
must have been more ancient and more complete, judging 
from what it does not and what it does contain :— 

“Various generations of Hindu scholars have modelled and 

remodelled this book, one of the most precious gems of their 
literature; and it seems astonishing that an edition of it which 
existed as late as the time of Alberuni should not have reached 
the nineteenth century.” 
When all is said, little, it seems, is known of the ardent and 
unwearied author. Nothing fresh has been found of late 
years; and we are told that an estimate of his character and 
services cannot be undertaken until all his numerous books 
and treatises have become accessible to the learned world :— 

“The principal domain of his work included astronomy, 
nathematics, chronology, mathematical geography, physics 
chemistry, and mineralogy. By the side of this professional 
work he composed about twenty books on India, both translations 
and original compositions, and a number of tales and legends 
derived from the ancient lore of Eran and India. As probably the 
most valuable contribution to the historic literature of his time, 
we must mention his history of his native country, Khwarizm, 
and the history of the famous sect of the Karmatians, the loss of 
both of which is much to be deplored.” 

Concerning the present volumes in an English dress, we shall 
say nothing, except that they are very interesting and attractive. 
The translator has supplied many pages of learned annota- 
tions; but he says they do not pretend to be a running com- 
mentary on the book, for that, he adds, could only be written 
by a “ professed Indianist.” The field of study and inquiry 

furnished by the author is, however, now open to the English 
scholars who do not include Arabic within the scope of their 
acquirements. The range covered by the assiduous inquirer 
Is vast, and a succinct summary of its area would occupy 
much space. Praising his original, the Professor says, “ Cer- 
tainly we do not know any Indianist like him, before his time 
or after;” and the drift of his meaning may be gathered 


from the illuminative preface. Not the least interesting | 


Person in the work is Alberuni himself, as his qualities shine 





out in his pages; and to him, in his long yet not altogether 
lonely exile, we may apply the well-known lines, and say of 
him that he would not “rust unburnished,” but remain to 
the last a— 
“‘ grey spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bounds of human thought.” 





AN AUSTRALIAN NOVEL.* 

Unele Piper of Piper’s Hill is, to the best of our knowledge, 
only the third work of fiction possessing remarkable merit 
that has come to us from the Antipodes. The first of this 
trio is Marcus Clarke’s powerful and painful story, For the 
Term of his Natural Life, which can never be forgotten by 
anybody who has read it; not even by the veriest glutton of 
fiction, or the hardest-worked reviewer to whom the many- 
coloured parcels of three volumers are either personal 
enemies, or “all in the day’s work,” according to his humour. 
The writer might have written finer novels had he lived, but 
nothing stronger than that terrible story of wickedness, 
cruelty, crime, and despair, with its vivid pictures of the 
physical wonders of a ccuntry then almost entirely unknown 
to readers in England. The second is the stirring story 
called Robbery under Arms, by the gentleman who wishes 
to be known as “Ralph Bolderwood,” and which has recently 
been reviewed by us. Probably only readers with very good 
memories remember John Lang’s once famous contributions 
to Fraser’s Magazine, and how they familiarised the aforesaid 
readers with Anglo-Indian manners and customs, and with 
the almost elementary period of Australian life. To them, 
Robbery under Arms will have brought back much of the fresh 
and strange impression of Lang’s writings. Readers to whom 
Mr. Bolderwood’s subject is quite novel will regard the story 
of the convict Marston as something to be as inseparably 
connected in their imagination with the early history of the 
Australian, as The Last of the Mohicans and Nick of the Woods 
are with the North American, Continent. The third is a work 
totally different from either Marcus Clarke’s or Ralph Bolder- 
wood’s in matter, manner, character, and purpose, the very 
last kind of book we expect from the intimation that it is an 
Australian novel, and one such as we rarely have the chance 
of welcoming from any quarter. 

Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill has hardly sufficient incident in 
it to please readers who think that the story is the thing, 
and who are not particular about how it is told; but it is a 
curiously close study of character, spiced with humour of a 
dry and seemingly unconscious kind. The author lays on 
the local colour with a judiciously sparing hand; she does 
not want it. Save for the manner in which Uncle Piper 
has been self-made—the Victorian manner—he and his 
Piper’s Hill, with its tower and its garden, might be set 
down anywhere. The great attraction of the novel is found 
in the man’s character, his sayings and doings, his rela- 
tions with the people about him, his conscientious treat- 
ment of the troublesome charge bequeathed to him by his 
dead wife in the person of the step-daughter whom he 
detests, his noble generosity to the worthless fine gentleman, 
Mr. Cavendish, who has married his sister, and is perfectly 
ready to live upon him while he despises him, and makes 
poor Mrs. Cavendish suffer for her brother’s lack of pedigree 
and polish, his lavish expenditure, combined with shrewdness 
and homeliness, and the dominion over him of his little 
daughter,—a delightful child, with “no nonsense about her,” 
as Mr. Edmund Sparkler would say, and who is made pathetic 
at the right moment, without the introduction of a scrap of 
trite morality or false sentiment. Here is a characteristic 
passage; it follows a description of Piper’s Hill as an abode 
which, “with a little of the toning down that Time’s fingers 
only can bestow, and a few of the associations that mark the 
distinction between a house and a home, would become the 
type of a dwelling-house in which success might rest content 
and take its ease :”"— 

“There was something touching in the aspect of Mr. Piper 
among his treesand shrubs. He would have liked to live long enough 
to see them surrounded by garden-seats enveloped by shade. Every 
morning regularly he would tell the gardener ‘ to see and hu-ry up 
them pines,’ after looking at them wistfully as he made th tour 
of each separate tree. For family matters prevented him from 
feeling unmixed satisfaction in the idea that the trees which were 
so tardy of growth to his age-infected eyes, would spread their 





* Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill: an Australian Novel. By“ Tasma.” London : 
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great knotted branches over his son’s head, and shelter, perhaps, 
& posse of grandchildren. Having a passion, now that his money- 
making days were over, for dictating absolutely to every one about 
him, a possibility that his son should presume to look for happi- 
ness in a direction that he himself had not pointed out, was marring 
the enjoyment, from a paternal point of view, of the future of the 
trees.” 

Mr. Piper’s son justifies his anxiety, and the chief interest of 
the story, so far as incidents are concerned, resides in the vicissi- 
tudes of George Piper’s love-affairs. The author is not cynical, 
but she takes a view of human nature which excludes enthu- 
siasm, while it does not precludeindulgence. The Cavendishes 
are drawn with minute care and skill; every touch tells in the 
delineation of the father, the mother, and the two daughters, 
Sara and Margaret, from the first introduction of the family 
party on the voyage out to Melbourne (and Uncle Piper) to the 
last sentence in the book, which is the cleverest touch of all. The 
good sister, Margaret, is not insipid, her sunny unselfishness 
is very well conveyed, but not too much insisted on. We 
do not really fret over her troubles, because we know Mr. 
Lydiat will be thrown over by the beautiful and unscrupulous 
Sara, and that Margaret will get him in the end. That is as 
it should be; but he will get more than his deserts (nice and 
good as he really is), according to the way of women-novelists, 
who never do see that the best of women can be too good for 
only the second, or, indeed, third-best of men. And what a 
happy thing it is for all parties that the way of the women 
who write books and that of the women who do not should 
be identical in this respect! The pompous, peevish, mean, 
selfish father, to whom his excellent wife is, of course, 
devoted, is a true study of a type which, we suspect, is 
not uncommon. The reader feels about Mr. Cavendish 
as he feels about certain portraits in an exhibition, that 
he is drawn to the life from the life. We doubt whether 
any character of the modified Blanche Amory type so clever 
as Sara Cavendish has been painted since Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Cynthia, in Wives and Daughters. Sarais not so bad as Blanche 
Amory, and she is less refined than Cynthia; she has more 
than the beauty and less than the brilliancy of the one, and 
she has not, because she has never needed it, the self-defensive 
savoir faire of the other. She always has been aided and 
abetted by the submissive victims of her supreme egotism and 
unscrupulous insincerity and greed; she has not had to fight 
her own battle; but she is like both Blanche and Cynthia, 
without being modelled on either. The author fits Sara’s fate 
neatly to her conduct—we are not going to tell how—and 
earns our sincere gratitude by her wise moderation; to have 
lent the dignity of tragedy to Sara’s doom, or to have touched 
us to pity for that selfish, earth-bound, handsome animal, 
would have been a mistake. The delineator of Uncle Piper, 
his little Louey, and the dwellers at Piper’s Hill generally, 
is not likely to make mistakes of any kind; she has a 
singular gift of appraisement, and is protected by her 
keen sense of humour from any risk of extravagance. She 
does not even make Mr. Cavendish ridiculous, except in the 
family circle, where he has to force the note of his boasting to 
make it impressive to ears so well accustomed; and Uncle 
Piper, although he is extremely amusing, is never for a moment 
merely to be laughed at. Laura, his favourite aversion and 
step-daughter, is perhaps the highest test of the author’s 
powers; the girl’s character conveys itself to the reader in a 
peculiarly vital way. One soon sees that by endowing her with 
a real heart, though not perhaps the best of hearts, “ Tasma” 
removes Laura from the less perverse but infinitely more odious 
order of women to which Sara belongs, and in the end one 
shares the confidence with which she takes leave of Laura 
and her husband, after their troubled courtship, in these 
words,—* Tam sure that, whatever may befall them, the world 
will never be large enough to afford them separate living 
room, and that they will stand or fall together.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_~.>—__ 

English Historical Review. January. Edited by the Rev. Mandell 
Creighton, M.A. (Longmans.)—The first place in the list of con- 
tents is occupied by Mr. Douglas M. Ford’s article on “The Growth 
of the Freedom of the Press,” a lucid and interesting account of 
a great subject, though it contains little or nothing that is new. 
Mr. E. Armstrong contributes a somewhat abstruse essay on ‘‘ The 


Political Theory of the Huguenots.” Myr. John B. Bury makes | 
an expedition into the comparatively unknown land of Byzantine | 





tra 

history. His “first part” takes him down as far as the death of 
Michael IV. Professor Laughton tells, from documents which 
he has found in the Public Record Office, a story nothing legs 
than romantic of “The Captains of the ‘ Nightingale,’ ” a story 
which, curiously enough, has not hitherto found a place in our 
naval histories. ‘“ Notes and Documents” occupy more than a 
third of the number, and seem sometimes disproportionately long, 
as in the sixteen pages which are given to a discussion “On the 
Accession Dates of the Early Kings of Jerusalem.” Perhaps the 
most important is the continuation of Mr. Reginald F. D, Pal. 
grave’s reply to Mr. Firth on “ Cromwell and the Insurrection of 
1653.” Finally, we have “ Reviews,” a list of historical books 
recently published, and a summary of periodicals, English ang 
foreign. F 

Any one who wants to pay a visit or make a sojourn in Dayog. 
Platz, St. Moritz, or Maloja, may see a presentment of these places 
in their winter aspect in the St. Moritz Post, Davos and Maloja News, 
Christmas Number. Edited by F. de Beauchamp Strickland. (g, 
Tanner, St. Moritz.)—He may also find contributions from various 
more or less eminent hands. There is some medical information, 
a description of the conveniences for visitors, and a visitors’ list, 


Faithful and Unfaithful. By Margaret Lee. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—This is a novel with a purpose—as Mr. Gladstone’s 
review of it will show to every one—but in spite of its excellent 
purpose, its literary skill is not of a very effective kind. This 
want of effectiveness is due to various causes. It is wanting 
in skill of construction, and, generally, in subtlety of observation, 
There are incidents which, as far as we can see, have no bearing 
on the dramatic development of the story ; there are descriptions 
of social life which somewhat take off our attention from the 
general purpose. For these defects the author is responsible, 
It is not her fault if her story loses much of its effect when it is 
read in a country where the circumstances on which it relies for 
its force do not exist. The catastrophe of the story occurs when 
the wife finds herself divorced. She has suffered much from her 
husband, a man whose whole moral nature is vastly inferior to 
hers. He adds to his other vices folly and extravagance in 
money matters, and bankruptcy follows. One result of this state 
of things is that while she remains in New York, he seeks to 
retrieve his fortunes in Connecticut. A period of sixteen months 
passes, and then one morning she finds herself divorced! That 
the laws of the States of the Union differ, we all know, and that 
divorce is easy in some and difficult in others. But that a Court 
in any State should pronounce a decree of divorce inauditi caust, 
seems monstrous. Miss Lee, however, could hardly have introduced 
the circumstance without authority. But our point is, that it 
cannot touch an English reader, except with a vague indignation, 
somewhat tempered by incredulity. The merit of the book is the 
evident sincerity of indignation with which it is written. 

Folk-Tales of Kashmir. By the Rev. J. Hinton Knowles. (Triibner 
and Co.)—This stout volume of stories may be described—and its 
compiler would prefer that it should be described—as an addition 
to the narrative rather than to the scientific treasures of folk-lore. 
Mr. Knowles has been for some years a missionary to the Kashmfris, 
and his chief object in collecting the tales which he now publishes, 
was to obtain a knowledge of their language, which is a purely 
colloquial one. Although he considers Kashmir not to be surpassed 
in fertility as a field of folk-lore literature by any country in the 
world, and although he believes certain of the tales that he pub- 
lishes to be purely Kashmiri in their origin, he admits that others 
are undoubtedly variants of popular tales current in India and 
other countries, “‘ which have been adopted and modified to suit the 
janguage, style of thought, and social usages of the country.” Mr. 
Knowles makes no attempt, moreover, like so many greatly daring 
folk-lorists, to trace the origin of any of those tales, or to decide 
whether the root of any cycle to which they belong is of a mytho- 
logical nature. All that he professes to have done is to have 
translated the stories that have reached him from all classes of 
the people of Kashmir,—“ the officiating governor, the poor farmer, 
the learned Pandit, the ignorant Musalmin, the physician, the 
day-labourer, the old man grey-headed, and the dirty little boy.” 
The tales as they stand, telling such wonders as “The Robbers 
Robbed,” “How a Cat became a Queen,” “The Prince who 
became Changed into a Ram,” “The Ogress-Queen,” and “ How 
the Wicked Sons were Duped,” will be eagerly devoured by 
scientific folk-lorists on the outlook for novelties, and will also 
amuse children, who will, however, read them only by instalments. 
Both the morality and the deception in them are of the simplest, 
and adults who read them with no special object, and not in a 
scientific spirit, will probably come to the conclusion that, in 
motif and ingenuity of plot-interest, they are inferior to tales of 
purely Arabic origin. Mr. Knowles has, however, put his scanty 
leisure to good purpose ; his modesty is on a par with his industry, 
and he is assured of a large and admiring circle of readers. 
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Although Uncle Tom’s Tenement, by Alice Wellington Rollins (the 


William E. Smythe Company, Boston, U.S.A.), is described on the 
title-page as “a novel,” and although a not unambitious attempt 
is made in it to depict “society,” Bohemian and other, in the 
States, its purpose is really to draw attention to “an existing evil 
not fully realised among us,’”’—in other words, the moral horrors 
of the American slums. It may be allowed that considerable 
literary skill is displayed in bringing out the contrast between 
Eiie, the good-hearted girl, who has no objection to abandon 
society for philanthropic work in the slums, and Cassie, the tene- 
ment Cleopatra, who, although she has suffered, in her family as 
well as in her reputation, at the hands of rich men, tells an 
assembly of the poor that the tyrants of the slums are even more 
dangerous than the detested millionaires. But there is far too 
much crudity of theory and overstrained preaching in Uncle Tom’s 
Tenement, to make it perfectly satisfactory either as a work of 
fiction or as an attempt to pave the way for the Millennium, or 
even for good houses for working men. Moreover, Miss (or Mrs. ?) 
Rollins crowds her canvas to an uncomfortable, and, indeed, 
intolerable extent. 


The Co-operative Traveller Abroad. By Edward Owen Greening. 
(Arthur Standing.)—We are by no means at one with this author 
and his friends in their views of socio-economical questions; 
certain points of difference in opinion between us are, indeed, 
alluded to in this volume. But such differences do not prevent 
us from recognising the earnestness of this writer, the cheeriness 
and wholesomeness of his sentiments on life in general, and the 
vivacity of his narrative. The bulk of the book is given 





up to an account—the fullest that has yet been published 
anywhere—of the celebrated familistére of Guise, so long asso- 
ciated with the name of the late M. Godin. But Mr. Greening 
also tells, with a bright amplitude of detail, the story of his 
journey from London to Guise. We might have been spared | 
certain ethical, political, and even physiological digressions, | 
which are apt to run into commonplace, such as that “it is the 
law of our nature that all our faculties, like the blacksmith’s 
muscles, grow by exercise and perish from disuse.” As an offset 
to these, we get such confessions as the following on the sub- 
ject of a peasant-proprietary in land :—“ The [French] peasant 
landowners, instead of paying 5 per cent. interest on the value of 
their fields to a landlord, find themselves compelled to pay twice 
as much in the shape of interest upon mortgages. They work 
harder than an English farm-labourer for a less income.” Mr. 
Greening’s raptures over Paris, even if they be not distinguished 
by novelty, have all the charm of naiveté. His statements on the 
subject of the Godin familistere at Guise, being exhaustive from | 
their own point of view, are thoroughly deserving of the most | 
careful perusal, apart altogether from the question of his accuracy | 
in respect of facts or theories. There is no doubt whatever as 
to the high-mindedness of M. Godin. Altogether, The Co-operative 
Traveller Abroad will be thoroughly enjoyed even by those who 
do not find in Co-operation the complete realisation of the 
enthusiasm of humanity. 


The Preachers of Scotland, from the Sixth to the Nineteenth Century, | 
by William Garden Blaikie, D.D. (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh), | 
consists of a series of essentially historical lectures on Scotch | 
divines of various persuasions, who have during the last twelve 
or thirteen hundred years distinguished themselves in the pulpit. 
The author, who is a distinguished Free-Church Professor in | 
Edinburgh, writes in a decidedly Evangelical spirit, as may be 
gathered from the views he takes of the Moderates, from the 
answer (pp. 245 and 246) which he gives to his own question, “Is 
Dean Stanley’s religion Christianity ?” and from these remarks 
which he makes about a volume of “ Scotch Sermons,” written by 
twelve ministers of the Church of Scotland, and published a few 
years ago :—“ In one or other of these sermons we find a rejection 
of the great Gospel message, the proclamation of which has been 
the glory of the Scottish Church in all her best and most effective 
periods. We find what in the days of Moderatism was hardly 
heard of, a systematic attempt to minimise the supernatural in 
Scripture, if not to deprive Christianity altogether of its super- 
natural character.” Surely the authors of these sermons—if not 
their Presbyteries—will have something to say in answer to Dr. 
Blaikie’s comments on the theological character of their pro- 
ductions. But, from his own point of view, Dr. Blaikie writes 
ably, moderately, and with a lucidity which not infre- 
quently takes the form of a Macaulayan love of short sen- 
tences. He has read not only all the ordinary historical 





literature which deals with the tolerably long period of which he 
writes, but such unfavourable critics of Scotch Presbyterian 
preaching, and of its effect upon the morals of those who listen 
to it, as the late Mr. Buckle and Mr. Cotter Morison. Of them he 
says, not unhappily :—“ As for the array of well-authenticated 
facts with which Mr. Buckle supports his charge of demoralisation, 


| as the creator of Gwynnie Lloyd in “ A Modern Lover,” should 





and which Mr. Cotter Morison retails at second-hand, they remind 
us of what would take place if one were to give a moral picture of 
England from the Police News.” On the other hand, Dr. Blaikie, 
although he does not disguise either his theological views or his 
ethical sympathies, is sufficiently severe on the fussy and occa- 
sionally even coarse egotism which clung for a time to the skirts 
of the Covenanting and other Evangelical movements in Scotland, 
and whose caricatures of them were not infrequently accepted as 
faithful pictures. Dr. Blaikie is seen at his best in the chapters 
in which he deals with Knox, his predecessors, his successors, 
and the “‘Seceder” preachers. All things considered, this is in- 
comparably the best and most popularly written book on the 
subject that has appeared for many years. 


The Pulpit Commentary. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The 
volume now before us takes in II. Samuel. The Exposition is 
contributed by the Dean of Canterbury, the Homiletics by the 
Rev. Professor C. Chapman, and the Homilies by the Rev. B. 
Dale, M.A., and the Rev. G. Wood. The Commentary, we should 
say, is under the editorial supervision of the Dean of Gloucester 
and the Rev. Joseph S. Exell. 

Old Chelsea, by Benjamin Ellis Martin (T. Fisher Unwin), is 
emphatically a pretty book,—pretty in the spirit in which it 
is written, pretty in its vivid and yet idealising if not idealistic 
illustrations, which are executed by Mr. Joseph Pennell, and pretty 
in its general appearance and “get-up.” Old Chelsea is familiar 
to most of us as the possibly not impregnable citadel of that old 
London the disappearance of whose quaintnesses is to be 
regretted; but it is positively wonderful what an _ intelligent 
observer like Mr. Martin can discover in the way of treasures 
new and old, and in the course of what he styles “a summei- 
day’s stroll.” Catherine Parr and Lady Jane Grey, Don Saltero 


| and Colonel Esmond, Sir Thomas More and Pepys, Carlyle and 


Thackeray, Turner and Henry Kingsley, live once more in 
these pages. Mr. Martin, although he is no mere laudator 
temporis acti, has no admiration for the “ambitious artificiality ” 
of Tite Street, “the smug gardens” of the Embankment, or 
“the insolent affectations of the Queen Anne mania which stare 
stonily down on Cheyne Walk ;” and it is to be hoped that there 
are many other Americans who take the same view as Mr. Martin, 
and can write as he occasionally writes, in the vein of the late 
Richard Jefferies. One or two of Mr. Martin’s fanciful sketches, 
as of the Thames in the old days, with its “ fairy flotilla,” are 
thoroughly successful in all respects. Altogether, these “ vagrant 
fancies” constitute as pleasant a book upon London as has 
recently been published. 

The Pageant of Life. By George Barlow. (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—The spirit of this extraordinary “epic poem in five 
books,” which treats of life and love and sin and misery, and in 
which “Christ” and “ Satan” figure as rival combatants, may 
be gathered from the preface, in which Mr. Barlow tells us :— 
“My Christ is the Christ of Shelley and Hugo, not the Christ of 
St. Augustine or of Dr. Manning ...... the Christ who was 
loved by the men and women who were his companions with honest 
warm love, and never approached by them in the Christian 
Church’s subsequent attitude of cringing awe and abject supersti- 
Mia so. ens I have endeavoured to supply some suggestion of 
the love-element in the life of Jesus of Nazareth...... I have 
used jealousy in Judas as the motive of the betrayal: I have used 
pure and sweet passion in Mary Magdalene as the motive leading 
to her devotion to Jesus and her transformation of character. 

.... My ‘Satan’ is the modern devil of moral cynicism and 
religious despair. He is a thoughtful and intelligent devil; he 
reasons about God and the phenomena of life. He might even 
write an article in one of our advanced magazines or free-thought 
journals... ... He wears rings, brandishes a Malacca cane, and 
smokes Larrafiaga cigars.” Turn this turgid and self-assertive 
prose into equally turgid and self-assertive verse, rugged in 
construction and ragged in execution, and one has practically the 
whole of Mr. Barlow’s volume except a few poems on subjects but 
remotely connected with The Pageant of Life, in which he is seen at 
his best. One might object to the crude sensuousness of certain 
of Mr. Barlow’s descriptions of the passion of love, and ask on what 
authority he so grossly insults a cherished and sublime devotion 
by writing, both in prose and verse, of the relations between Jesus 
and Mary Magdalene in the way that he does. But it is hardly 
worth while. Mr. Barlow will hardly succeed as a satirist. These 
lines are not promising :— 

“ Tlove the English. Theyare so devout ; 
It cheers my heart to see them sallying out 
On Sunday, clothed in black. 
They like to hear their preachers preach of hell, 
Bat they forget its fierce fumes in the smell 
Of soup, when they get back.” 

Spring Days. By George Moore. (Vizetelly and Co.)—We 

cannot but regret that a literary artist of such undoubted power 
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think it his duty to persevere in writing “realistic” novels. His 
preface to Spring Days, too, breathes a spirit of defiance to his 
critics which suggests the danger of his allowing self-respect as an 
artist to degenerate into aggressive egotism. Spring Days is, more- 
over, not relieved, as was even “ A Drama in Muslin,” with pas- 
sages of possibly too ambitious yet powerful description. We are, 
indeed, informed that the least vulgar of the decidedly vulgar, 
flirting, tennis-playing, eating—and drinking—daughters of the 
helpless Mr. Brookes was “a woman of Poe or Baudelaire; and 
Carpeau would have loved her for a model, as she stood listening 
to her sister who fidgeted about the banisters.” But this and 
one or two other passages are—or at least seem to be—bits of 
French pedantry. The descriptions of the daily life of the Brookes 
girls, and the story of the drifting of Frank Escott, the nephew 
of an Irish Peer, and naturally a lad of good disposition, into 
love, and finally, apparently, into marriage with a barmaid, have 
the look of realism about them. It is to be hoped, however, that 
even barmaids are not in the habit of answering ruffianly admirers 
in the revolting manner in which one of them is represented as 
replying in this book. Spring Days is, it seems, a “ prelude” to 
“Don Juan.” We trust, for the sake of Mr. Moore’s future repu- 
tation as a novelist, that it is also a prelude to something in every 
sense better. 

Turbans and Tails. By Alfred J. Bamford. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—In the preface to this volume, dealing with Hindostan and 
China, under somewhat affected titles—for the alternatives to 
“Turbans ” and “ Tails ” are “The Mild Hindu” and “ The Man 
of Han’’—Mr. Bamford disarms hypercriticism by speaking of his 
work as, in effect, “a few chapters of selected reminiscence of 
residence in well-known cities and travel along well-beaten 
tracks.” The Baboo and the nautch-girl, the mandarin and the 
coolie, have, from the merely literary point of view, been very well 
done, if not, indeed, overdone, of late; and as Mr. Bamford’s 
mind is evidently of the receptive rather than of the Socratic kind, 
he makes no excursions into the field either of psychological 
analysis or of the philosophy of history. He contents himself 
with reproducing the impressions made upon him by the persons 
and places he has seen, in the sprightliest—occasionally too 
sprightly—English he can command. At the same time, Mr. 
Bamford’s dissertations on the Baboo in his various relations of 
life, and his chapter on “The Mundane Celestial,”’ prove that he 
has read a good deal both on Hindostan and on China, and has 
assimilated what he has read. He is not a man of prejudices or 
even of strong opinions, as his by no means effusive description of 
a nautch dance, and his disparagement of the filial piety of the 
Chinese, will serve to show. Indeed, his animal spirits are too 
high to allow him to entertain any very strong dislikes. Mr. 
Bamford is perhaps seen at his best in his secondary and less 
ambitious sketches. Thus, his comic and yet pathetic story of 
Go Hang, the wretched chair-bearing, opium-eating coolie who 
comes to grief while transporting a tipsy sailor, is remarkably 
well told. Myr. Bamford very frequently makes a happy hit with 
a phrase, as when he describes the life of the musk-rat as one of 
“eager explanations.” We have not of late come across a better 
account than Mr. Bamford’s of Bangkok as “The City of the 
White Elephant.’”’ What he says on Shanghai, from the China- 
man’s point of view, also deserves attention. Altogether, a livelier 
or more readable book than Mr. Bamford’s has not of late been 
published on either Hindostan or China. 


In Herself Complete. By Francis Forbes-Robertson. (Vizetelly 
and Co.)—This love-tragedy—for, since it ends badly, it must be re- 
garded as a tragedy—is written with great care, and with a genuine 
sweetness of style which will no doubt be found very enjoyable by 
what we may call, not offensively, but simply for want of a better 
term, the Burne-Jones school of readers of fiction. The portraits 
of the unfortunate heroine, Freda St. Maur, and her boy-lover, 
Gerald, are also well drawn, and if there must needs be a Catholic 
priest who, from being a spiritual consoler, develops into a man, 
and exhibits and conquers a man’s passion, there could not be a 
better than Father Victor Redley. The ordinary reader will, 
however, resent the entrance into Freda’s life of Maurice 
Martley and his somewhat man-of-the worldy Veni, vidi, vici. He 
ought to have allowed Gerald and Freda to marry in earnest as 
wellasin play. As for the author of In Herself Complete, although 
there is promise in it, it would be impossible with safety to predict 
that it will be the first of a series of successes in fiction. 

Our Uncle and Aunt, by Amarala Martin (Putnams), is worthy of 
more notice than it is entitled to, on account of its purely literary 
merits, because it throws a little light on various social questions 
which agitate certain sections of American society. In the form 
of a novel, or, strictly speaking, of a narrative, it really pre- 
sents the views of a well-intentioned lady, who is, however, in 
a chronic state of virtuous indignation about a variety of things, 
including education, the suffrage, and the “infamous” marriage 
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law which places a woman and her property at the mercy of a bad 
husband. There is, however, nothing more original in the book 
than this :—“ In the near future, Oppression shall unclasp her bony 
fingers from the lives of the mothers of this nation, and then shall 
Peace fold her soft wings upon our hearts and make her home 
within. Then, and not till then, can woman look on the Stars and 
Stripes of her country with tearless eyes, or realise the meaning 
of Freedom—Liberty.” The best character in Mrs. Martin’s 
story is a certain Uncle Sam, who seeks relief from the babel of 
women’s tongues in the contents of a black bottle, and in ejacu- 
lating, “ May Satan roast me!” 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Andrews (T.), Scientific Papers of, 8vo_.......... sececcecececeseseccevecces (ME 
Baedeker (K.), Handbook to Greece, BITE cade. cocacsearsvavessipyercuoes er ing 


Bigelow (M. M.), Elements of the Law of Torts, cr 8v0. (Camb, ian oe rom 106 





Clare ery ), First Elements of French Grammar, cr 80 ..........c00ccccecee Nutt) 29 
Clarke (J. W.), Plumbing Practice, 870 .............csseeees (English Record Office 8/0 
Curtis (E. J.), A Game of Chance, 3 vols. cr 8vo . (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Farrar (F. W.), Lives of the Fathers, 2 vols. 8V0 ..........e0es000s (A. & C, Black) 24/9 
French Janet, by Author of * Citoyenne Foe going “a * 2 vols. (Smith & Elder) a0 
Hasluck (P.), "Model Engineer’s Handy Book, cr 8vo..............0045 













Hatch (E.), Essays in Biblical Greek, 8vo.. 
Hauff (W.), Das Bild des Kaisers, 12mo Noses 











Hogan (J. F.), The Australian in London, cr 8y0 ...... (Ward & Downey) 6,0 
Kenworthy (J. 0.), The Judgment of the City, cr 8vo. er 26 
Knight (W.), Wordsworthiana, cr 8vo  ...... J... Shsesecbantentavecnnend (Macmillan) 7/6 
Lang (A.), The Dead Leman, cr 8vo ..... .(Sonnenschein) 6,0 
Nottim (G. E_), A Loyal Heart, CF 800s ssscsscocccseceeseerecs weeesecsses (Remington) 2/3 
O’Hanlon (A.), Chance or Fate ? 3 vols. cr 8vo. ..(Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
Oman (J. C.), Indian Life, cr 8v0 ...........c.e000e aks ConshadeSaceasvebun (Unwin) 60 
On the Book of the Prophet Daniel, cr 8vo . Ruecusioass "(Christian sag Office) 26 
Parry (G.), Sketches of a Yachting Cruise, al sasadeasees bsensmaces (W. H. Allen) 10/6 
Pask (A. T.), The Eyes of the Thames, cr ’8y0 .. ~~ & Downey) 6/0 
Peattie (J.), Steam Boilers, cr 8V0 ...........cccccceceeccessessnceeceeceecesceecsnces (Spon) 50 
Phallism: a Description of Wors hip of Lingam- _— er 8y0 . (Reader) 7/6 
Bawlinson: (G.), PHONICS, OF SVO.......ccssescosssssosecsvevesiacoessvecoeees (Unwin) 56 
Reynier (E.), Voltaic Accumulators, BED saiveswsscasvcrsssiovbneisdecse vane 90 





Rudsell (A. R.), The Trustee Act, cr 8vo (Hadden Ben) 20 
Selects ex Justino Cesare Cicerone in usum Scho’ Etonensis... ..(Ingalton) 4/6 
Sheringham (J. W. } Stromata, cr 8vo........... puneobssuaenveneeinmenns (Cassell & Co.) 2/6 
Somerset (Lord H.), Songs of Adieu, 16mo.. oe & Windus) 60 
Stone (T. W.), Water-Supply in New Countries, cr 8V0..........c0cc0008 eeeee (Spon) 7 
Taylor (W.), Daniel the Beloved, cr Svo .... 3 
Taylor (W.), Elijah the Prophet, cr 8vo.. 3 
SO ED Reena .(W. Stevens) 1, 
Thomson GJ. ), “B. V.,” Wife of, by H. S. Salt, cr ans it ‘(Reeves and ym 7 
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Welles (A.), Genealogical Chronolog MUDD cc cennctacdccausbacinetsancen W. H. Allen) 25/0 
Whitfield («.), Light of Life, 1Smo i ey een ; abel) /0 
Wood (H. F.), Englishman of the Rue Cain, cr 8vo . “(Chatto & Winther 0 
Wright (J. C.), Outlines of English Literature, er — saanaa (J. Heywood) 20 
Young Man’s Text-Book, 32m0 .............c0cc008 paaaneegeasueeehivenivensacaveceycece (Way) 16 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 

Yearly. Hal uarterly, 

Including pea to we part of the United . ak 9 
Kingdon .., wth 86 ti 14 8......0 7 2 

Including postage to. any ‘of the ‘Austrolesian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany oe DAO CS ito Sc08 FS 
_— postage to atone si &e.... oo 2 6 O86 S.nc8 8 2 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvtsipE Pact, TWELVE GUINEAS, 

RIO. csscuscescers paenenth seapnened «£10 10 0 | Narrow Columm.............00 oes 10 0 
Half-Page ....... ‘ 5 Half-Column .... a DIE 8 
Quarter-Page Quarter-Columm...........0...s00008 017 6 





Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. ; and 1s. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 





LAST FEW DAYS of 


“ ' 
LIBERTY” 
STOCK-TAKING SALE. 
ART | SURPLUS STOCK, 


REMNANTS, DAMAGED, SOILEY, and 
FABRICS 


SAMPLE GOODS. 


AND ART SPECIALITIES, for personal adorn- 
SPECIALITIES. | ment and home decoration, at greatly 
STOCK-TAKING SALE. | reduced prices. 
LIBERTY & CO.| REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
Manufactory, Birmingham. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


\ Railway y Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 


HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office-MATLOCK BANK. 
| W. B. HUNTER, 


Physicians { 308. @ G. Se TLL, M.B., 
SMEDLEY’S. 


M.R.C.S. Eng. (Resideut). 
MATLOCK, 





Turkish, Russian, and other Baths ; Covered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tenxis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 
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CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. | 


R. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician and Specialist 

in Spectacles, Author of “ Our Eyes,” now in its Seventh 

Edition, will on February 11th REMOVE his Consulting Rooms 

to a more central position, No. 35 ALFRED PLACE 

WEST, exactly opposite South Kensington Railway Station, where 

he may be consulted personally, FREE OF CHARGE, for all 
forms of DEFECTIVE VISION. 











ANDS’ | Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. It 
ROWL contains no lead, poisonous, or mineral ingredients, 


; and can now also be had in a 


MACASSAR | GOLDEN COLOUR, 
for fair and golden-haired people and children, 
Usnal sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., and 21s, 
OIL i Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil. 





GENUINE ONLY 

DIRECT FROM 
SUTTON AND 
READING. 


PriceD Lists POst-FREE. 


SONS, 


| 
SUTTON’S | 
SEEDS. | 





HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 


VAN 


THE LARGEST ENGLISH 
MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
FOUNDED 1835. 


NATIONAL 
PROVI D ENT ACCUMULATED FUND, £4,000,000. 
| Endowment Assurances on very favourable 
terms. 
| N ST T U T I 0 N * 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 








| alee SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 


The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES will CLOSE o 
SATURDAY, February 16th. 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. ‘Admission, = 
Catalogue, 6d. ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


OY AL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
— C N of ASSOCIATES.—The day appointed for receiving works 
by Candidates is MONDAY, February 25th, and the anal Election, THURS DAY, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 








OYAL HOUSE of STUART. — EXHIBITION of 

PORTRAITS, MINIATURES, and PERSONAL RELICS, connected with 
the ROYAL HOUSK of STUART. Under the patronage of her Majesty the 
Queen. Open daily from 10 till7. Admission, Is.; Season Tickets, 5:.—NEW 
GALLERY, Regent Street. 


HE LATE MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


In view of a proposed BIOGRAPHY of Mr. OLIPHANT, his Representatives 
will be glad to receive any LETTERS or other LITERARY MATERIAL which 
might be useful in the preparation of such a work. 
All communications, which will be carefully preserved and returned if 
desired, may be addressed to Messrs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Publishers, 45 George Street, Edinburgh. 

ADY in South Kensington receives SIX YOUNG 
GIRLS of good family to EDUCATE with the help of good masters. Large 
house, and garden with tennis grounds adjoining. All home comforts, with every 
educational advantage. Special care taken of younger or delicate children. 
Highest references.—PRINCIPAL, Holland’s Library, Earl’s Court Gardens, S.W. 


ISS O. DYMOND (B.A. London, Mathematical Tripos, 
1885, Cambridge), gives LESSONS in MATHEMATICS to private pupils, 
or in schools.—The Library, the People’s Palace, Mile End, E. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Miss 
LEWIS, licensed by the Council, will OPEN a BOARDING-HOUSE in con- 

nection with the School after the Easter Holidays.—Particulars may be obtained 

from the Hon. Secretary, Miss A. R. BRAMSTON, Witham Close, Winchester. 














HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 

Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident and Daily 
GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), Visiting Lady Professors and 
Artists, Class Teachers, Repetitrices, &c. Madame Aubert’s Governess List, 
published weekly, price 3d.; by post, 3}d. Interviews, 11 to4; Saturdays, to L.— 


166 Regent Street, W. 
| ional COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS, 


The GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST will proceed in the Month of 
MARCH to select from the Applicants a certain number of BOYS who will 
be allowed to COMPETE for ADMISSION to the FOUNDATION. 
The number of VACANCIES to be filled up will probably be about TEN, but 
may be more or less according to the number of Foundationers leaving at the 
end of the Summer Term. 
The Examination will take place during the Summer. 
The Candidates elected will be admitted to the College in September next. 
Oandidates must be children of parents who are, from innocent misfortune 
during their own lives, unable to give suitable education to their children, or 
have died without leaving sufficient funds for that purpose. They must be over 
11 and under 14 years of age complete upon July 15th next. 

Application must be made before February 16th next to Mr. A. R. C. PITMAN, 
W.S., 43 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply 
Forms of Application, &c. 














RE SCYLLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 
HERTS.—An EXAMINATION will be held on MAY 7th and 8th for 
FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year for three years, open to 
boys under 15.—For further information as to Senior and Junior Platt Scholar- 
ships, &c., apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Nine boys have 
passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during the 
past year, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, 
The SCHOOL REOPENED on MONDAY, January 21st. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Rove HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 














EGHAM, SURREY. 
PrincrpAL—Miss BISHOP. 

The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on MAY 2nd. Students must be over 17 
years of age at date of eutry, and must pass an Entrance Examination at the 
College on April 11th and 12th, unless they have already passed an Examination 
ted as equivalent. The charge for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term 














T Oo N G A proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””—Medical 
‘Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.””—Lancet. 
EU i Of all Chemists. 
H OT These Baths were founded in the First Century 
ABLE in cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
SKIN AFFECTIONS, 
S PR | N GS | most approved appliances, and recently enlarged 
| and perfected the Baths at great expense. In 
OF BATH | the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 
s 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons. | COMPLETE IN EUROPE. 
Temperature, 117° to 120°, Address the ManaGeEr for all information. 
COCOATINA. 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps in 
MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 
All Watches and Clocks of E, DENT and CO.’S 
GENT Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE-MARK, 


** Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
FOR Press and Circular, 

Tongais sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s 

by the Romans. The waters are MOST VALU- 

MIN ERAL The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 
Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOST 

SCHWEITZER’S 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 
all Climates. 

DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 


application to 


(11 weeks). 
For Prospectus, forms of entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 





ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13, House for young boys. 
Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 
Carpenter’s Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school, Spanish, a Specialty 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. OC. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. ‘ : 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders. Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty Students will be 
admitted in September, 1889. For Competition, the Secretary of State will offer 
Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 


College. 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 


Six Scholarships tenable for four years at the School, four of £50, one 
£30, one £20. EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 12th, 1889. Boys must have been 











E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


under 140n January lst, 1889,—F or further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 
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HE Misses S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly a 
Mistresses respectively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High Schools), 
residing in the healthy pea of Hampstead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG 
LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. The arrangements are those of a refined 
home. Large playground and full-sized tennis-court. Preparation for University 
Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly permitted to parents of present 
and former pupils.—41 Belsize Park Gardens, N. 


ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN and 

a CAMBRIDGE M.A. in Classical Honours, very successful with above, 

have VACANCIES. Inclusive fees, £60 or £72,—‘‘ CLERICUS,” Yorkshire 
Gazette, York. oe a ae a ee Ma 
REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Trebovir Road, South 
Kensington, §.W.—Principal: Mrs. W. R. COLE.—TERM COMMENCED 
THURSDAY, January 17th, 1889. Prospectuses on application. A few vacancies 
for Resident Pupils. 


TArcixG CoLLEcsE SUSSEX. 


Terms, 55 guineas; Second Master’s House, 75 guineas; Head-Master’s House, 
85 guineas. Classical and Modern Sides. 
Rev. R. E. SANDERSON, D.D , Head-Master. 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COMPOSI- 

TION, and ELOCUTION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY continues her Courses 
of Lectures, Readings, and Lessons, in schools and elsewhere, to private pupils 
and teachers.—113 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


ESIDENTIAL FLAT, overlooking Lincoln’s Inn Fields.— 
To be LET, in a new building, and fitted with every convenience, SIX well- 
lighted ROOMS, exceedingly quiet, and suitable for a Professional Gentleman, 
or any one studying. Close to the Royal Courts of Justice. Rent, £90 per 
annum.—Apply, on the premises, to the ATTENDANT, 3 and 4 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields ; or to the MANAGER, in the Hall of 63 and 64 Chancery Lane W.C. 
































COMMENCEMENT OF THE CARISBROOKE 
LIBRARY. 





Now ready, in large crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; or roxburghe binding, gilt top, 3s. 6d, 


THE TALE OF A_ TUB, 
And other Works. 
By JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by HENRY MORLEY, LLD., 
Professor of English Literature at University College, London. 


The Carisbrooke Library, now begun, will continue the work of its predecessor, 
with some changes of form and method. It will include books for which the 
volumes of the former Series did not allow sufficient room. Sometimes in “The 
Universal Library,’ a large book—Hobbes’s ‘‘ Leviathan,” for example—was 
packed into small type. In “ The Carisbrooke Library” there will be no small 
type. The volumes will be larger; each of about 450 pages. They will be hand- 
some library volumes, printed with clear type upon good paper, at the price of 
half-a-crown, and they will be published in alternate months. In ‘The Univer- 
sal Library,’ the Editor’s introduction to cach volume was restricted to four 
pages, and there was no annotation. In “ The Carisbrooke Library,” with larger 
leisure and a two months’ inte’ al between the volumes, it will be possible for the 
Editor to give more help towards the enjoyma:ut of each book. There will be 
fuller introductions, and there will be notes. 


“*The handsome type, pleasant paper, and substantial appearance of the half- 
crown ‘ Carisbrooke Library,’ will commend the series even to the most fastidious 
reader...... If the succeeding volumes are as good as the first, there need be no 
doubt as to the result.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND Co:s 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A STRANGE MESSAGE, 


By Miss DORA RUSSELL, 
Author of “ Footprints in the Snow,” “The Track of the Storm,” “The Broken 
Seal,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. ” 


In FAR LOCHABER. By William Black, Author of “ The 


Strange Adventures of a Houseboat,’ “A Daughter of Heth,” &c. Third 
Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Mr. Black’s latest story has ail the qualities of our former favourites. 
thorough knowledge of Highland scenery and Highland character, and singularly 
graphic power of reproducing the light and shade of both; more touches of 
humour, too, than Mr. Black usually dispenses to us.”,— World. 

** A capital story of Scotch life, briskly and brightly told, and full of startling 
contrasts.” —Standard, 





A HISTORY of FRENCH PAINTING from its EARLIEST 
to its LATEST PRACTICE, including an Account of the French Academy of 
Painting, its Salons, Schools of Instruction, and Regulations. By C.H. 
STRANAHAN. With Reproductions of 16 Representative Paintings, in 1 vol, 
royal 8vo, cloth extra, One Guinea. 


ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ART: Architecture and 
Sculpture. By N. D’Anvers, Author of “ Life of Raphael D’Urbino,” &, 
Third Edition, with Introduction by Professor Roger SMITH, and a Bio- 
graphical Index, Illustrated with 200 Engravings and a Coloured Frontispiece 
handsomely bound in cloth, 53. : 


ELEMENTARY HISTORY of ART: Painting. By N. 
D’Anvers, Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By Franx CUNDALL, 
joint Editor of “ Illustrated Biographies of Great Artists.” INustrated with 
170 Engravings and a Frontispiece printed in Tints, and containing a Bio 
graphical Index of 820 Painters, Handsomely bound in cloth, 63, 





NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


CONTENTS. 

THe Work OF Joun Ruskin. By Dr. Charles Waldstein. With Portrait of 
John Ruskin, from a Photo. by Barraud, London (Frontispiece). 

THE Hote Drovor. Theodore Child. 15 Illustrations, drawn by J. F. Raffaelli. 

Dakota. P. F. McClure, 15 Illustrations from Photographs by Butterfield. 

4 GarpDEns In-poors, John Habberton. 6 Illustrations, drawn by W. H. 

ibson. 

A Russian VituaGe: AN Artist’s SxetcH. Vassili Verestchagin. 3 Illustra- 
tions, drawn by Vassili Verestchagin. 

Norway AND ITS PEoPLE.—First Paper. Bjirnstjerne Bjirnson, 14 Illustra- 
tions, drawn by T. de Thulstrup and H. W. Ranger. 

Scotcu Sones. Amelie Rives. 

JUPITER Liguts: A Novet.—Part II, Constance Fenimore Woolson, 

THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN’S VOICES IN PuBLic ScHoots, E. C, Curtis. 

To WHOM THIS May ComE: A Story. Edw. Bellamy. 

NEPAUL, THE LAND OF THE GoorKHAS. Henry Ballantine, 15 Illustrations, 
from Photographs and Drawings by 0. Graham. 

SEVENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 





London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Ltd., 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.0. 





NEW BOOK.—Prices 6d. and 1s. 
aS HAT’S in a NAME?” (London: Sonnenscuety.) 


“This interesting little brochwe gives a collection of curious surnames 
and their significance......We can only express commendatory thanks for the 
careful and thorough research displayed in making so remarkable a collection...... 
We warmly recommend the little book as full of information, interest, and not a 
little amusement.”—Woman’s Penny Paper. 








H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, | NGLISH and 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 
S.W. Established 1782. 


Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 


Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 


LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000, 
‘ General Manager, 





iz FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I1.A., 


LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, | 
(Established 1839.) G HE 
12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


Liberal Loss Settl ts. Edinburgh. | 
aoe Nero ge ye Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. | 


per annum. | Hon, EVELYN ASHLEY, 
| 


W. 0. MAODONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. Annuities. Loans of all kinds, Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 


| 
T HOME and ABROAD. 
AccipENTs oF ALL Kinps InsuRED 
AINST BY T 


SCOTTISH LAW 


COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
se ee eee ~ CHAIRMAN, 
Annual Income, £248,000. Compensation Already 
Paid, £2,600,000. 
12 Waterloo Place, Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
London. Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
New Concessions, 
West-Enp OFrFrice— 





GTANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE Actuary. 
Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE, 


INSTITUTED A.D, 1696, 
| HA -IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Hrap-Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE. 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. ESTABLISHED 1851, 
FUNDS, 63 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. BONUSES LARGE I K BECK BANK, 


STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Head Office). 





and 3 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


EXPENSES MODERATE, 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY, 
ANNUAL INCOME...... . 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C. ; ACCUMULATED FUNDS ..... hesaseaual £2,280,731 
No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 


pba vassnscanesbckes . £308,797 DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


THE BEST REMEDY 


The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
F O R A S b 9 H M A culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
3 FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &. nasannsiceansduniaan : 











Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s. Gs., 8s. and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2°, 64. 5:., 10s, and 188. For Non-| pe SPOT , Riedie sal 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s. 6d., | ly 5 iomntngl + = i “ 453 


5s., and 10s, 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and 
Subscriptions are received. 
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—BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 

‘A Mother writes :—‘* The infant was very delicate, 

d our medical adviser ordered your Food. The 
pe It in a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow 
pon strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 

In Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 53., of Chemists, &c., 
everywhere; of free by Parcels Post, from 

MOTTERSHEAD and CO. (S. Paine and F, B. 

Benger), 7 Exchange Street, Manchester, 


NEW WINTER DRESS 
GOODS. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 


HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress, 
Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom prices, 


Ladies should write for Patterns to HY, PEASE and 
¢0’3 SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tux Mitts, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Cele- 
brated Cross-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes 
and Cashmeres. 


SPECTACLES. 


“Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently caure 
Blindness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted bya qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 

t-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
rom defective vision. CITY BRANCH: 6 Poultry,E.C. 











USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0, A, CAMERON, M.D., says:—‘‘ I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.’”’ 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1872. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


E P P $’S§ 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCO A. 


MAKE WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 








OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 








POTTED MEATS. Also, 





ASSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





ANTED, LADIES WHO CAN 
KNIT, DO EMBROIDERY, CREWELS, 

&e., to send their Name and Address to the Providence 
Mills Spinning Company, Bradford, when they will 
receive Gratis, post-free, a splendid set of Patterns of 
WOOLS and SILKS, and particulars showing the 
great saving (3d. in the Shilling, in some cases more) 
= — Direct with the Spinners.—Mention this 

es 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
7 WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
notations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Taito, me ~~. ¥ Se 3; or bn — 
n ices, fort Buildings tran 
London, W.C, - . 








Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
ConTENTS FoR FEBRUARY, 1859. 

1, ARMINELI. By the Author of “ John Herring,” 
Chaps. 5-9, 

2. A FASHIONABLE AUTHORESS OF THE Last 
CENTURY. 

3. THE FowL IN THE Pot. 

4. THREE NoTABLE ENGLISHWOMEN. 

5. ‘* A CHRONICLE OF Two Montus.” Chaps. 5-6, 

6. From a Winpow IN FLORENCE. 

7. THE RELIQUARY. 

8. THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. 

9. Paut’s fSIsTeR. By the Author of “ Near 
Neighbours.” Chaps. 3-5, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
New Burlington Street. 


Third Series, No. 93. FEBRUARY, 1889. Price 1s. 


HE MONTHLY PACKET. 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
CONTENTS. 

TRUTH WITH Honovr. 
“Lost IN THE Finpine.”’ By L. H. Apaque. 
—— Vocation, By the Author of “ Grannie,” 


C. 

Two Days 1n 1887: a Contrast. By the Author of 
** Joined to an Idol,” 

Agnus DEI. 

CaMEOS FROM EnNcGtiisH History: THE SEVEN 
BISHOPS. 

LeEcTuRES ON CHURCH History. 

Papers ON ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Hon. Eva 
Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

DEBATABLE GROUND, 

SEeconp-Hanp. 
London: W. Smiru and Iyyes, 31 and 52 Bedford 

Street, Strand, W.C. 


Price One Shilling. 
""* COSMOPOLITAN 
for FEBRUARY contains :— 
AxpovuT Mosic. By Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
BioGRAPHIES: MAJOR-GENERAL Str EvELYN Woop. 
Tue How. Dapapuat Naorost. 
Tue Spanisu ARMADA: a Porm By Douglas Sladen, 
A WELSH WATERFALL. 
WALLINGFORD CASTLE, 
WINTER EXHIBITIONS, 
Reviews, &c. 
FRONTISPIECE: PORTRAIT OF SiR EVELYN Woop. 
London: Diesy and Lone, 18 Bouverie Street, E.C. 


HE PARIS’ ILLUSTRE, 
ENGLISH EDITION, has each week an ex- 
qnisite Frontispiece of merit fully equal to a 
SUPERIOR OIL-PAINTING. Contains also two 
other Full-Page Illustrations in colours, and many in 
black and white, artistically executed by Messrs. 
Goupiland Co. PARIS ILLUSTRE is unexceptional 
in tone, and has no rival among illustrated weeklies 
either in Europe or America. Price 9d. per copy. To 
be had at all Bookstalls, and of all Newsagents and 
Booksellers. Sole Agents throughout the World, the 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Bream’s 


7 


Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
1889. 


Now ready. 
TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 
Price 503., elegantly bound. 

Dedicated by permission to H.R.H.the Prince of Wales. 
le: COUNTY FAMILIES of the 

UNITED KINGDOM: a Royal Manual of the 
Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great Britain and 
Ireland. By Epwarp WALForRD, M.A., late Scholar 
of Baliol College, Oxford. Containining Notices of 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of 
more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of Families in 
the United Kingdom, their Heirs-Apparent or Pre- 
sumptive, together with a Record of the Patronage at 
their disposal, the Offices which they hold or have 
held, their Town Addresses, Country Residences, 
Clubs, &c. 

London: Cuatro and Wriypvs, Piccadilly, W. 








Now ready, price One Shilling. 
OURNAL of the BACON SOCIETY, 
No. 8. CONTENTS. 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO BACON AND THE 
Bacontan THEORY. BACON, SHAKESPEARF, AND THE 
Rosicructans. THe Earty History or Hamer. 
PARALLELS. BACONIAN ILLUSTRATIONS OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE. MRS. PitT ON BACON’S AND SHAKESPEARE’S 
Strate METAPHORS. 

GEorGE Repwary, York Street, Covent Garden. 





ls., post-free. 
OLD-CATCHING, COLD- 
PREVENTING, COLD-CURING. 
By Joun H. Criarxke, M.D. 
“ A book for every house.” —Christian World. 
J. Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Thread. 
needle Street. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—RHEUMATISM AND NEURALGIA.— 
‘though the former disease remorselessly attacks 
persons of all ages, ena the latter ruthlessly selects its 
victims from the weak and delicate, the perseverir g use 
of these remedies will infallibly cure both complaints, 
After the affected parts have been diligently fomented 
with hot brine, ani the skin thoroughly dricd, Hollo- 
way’s Ointment must be rubbed in firm'y and evenly 
for a few minutes twice a day, and his Pills taken 
according to the printed directions wrapped round 
each box of his medicine. Both Ointment and Pills 
are accompavied by instructions designed for the 
pubiic at large, and no invalid who attentively reads 
them, can now be at any loss how to doctor himself 
successfully, 











SECOND EDITION now ready, 2s. 6d. 
dies CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS ror FEBRUARY. 

Tue Bismarck Dynasty. 

LAURENCE OLIPHANT. By Lady Grant Duff. 

THe University oF WALES. By Lew's Morris, 

A Cask or HONEY witH a SPOONFUL OF TaR. By 
Madame Novikoff. 

THE COMMUNE AND THE Parisn. By F. 8. Steven- 
son, M.P, 

IDEAL SaBBatus. By Francis Peek. 

IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA.—III. Epucation. By 
R. W. Dale, LL.D. 

Sir Henry Marne anp HIs Work. By Sir Frederick 
Pollock 

Curistian Union. By the Right Hon. Earl Nelson. 

THE Drreat oF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. By Presi- 
dent C. K. Adams, 

A _ResJoINDER TO THE DvuKE OF ARGYLL. By 
Frederic Harrison, 


IsBisTeR and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


ie NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
FEBRUARY. Price 2s. 6d. 
1, AGNosticism. By Professor Huxley. 
2, THe Future oF Toryism: a SKETCH, By the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Dunraven. 
3. NoTIcEABLE Books: 


1 By the Right Hon. W. E, Gladstone, M.P. 
2.3. By Frederic Harrison. 

4. By Rowland E. Prothero. 

5. By Augastine Birrell. 

6. By W.S. Lilly. 

7. By Hamilton Aidé. 

8. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

9. By the Right Hon. John Morley, M.P. 


4, Is ExamrnaTION A FatturE? By W., Baptiste 
Scoones. 

5. THe DISTRACTIONS OF GERMAN STATESMANSHIP. 
By Frederick Greenwood. 

6. Tue FiuctuaTiInG FRONTIER OF Russia In ASIA. 
(With a Map.) By the Hon. George N. Curzon, 


M.P. 
7. THE SACRIFICE OF EDUCATION TO EXAMINATION : 
By the Hon. Auberon Herbert. 
By Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 
By Sir Joseph Fayrer, LL.D., M.D., F.R.S. 
By Francis Galton. 
By Dr. Priestley. 
By the Bishop of Carlisle. 
8. Toa FrienD. By his Majesty the King of Sweden 
and Norway. 
London: KreGan PavL, Trencu, and Co. 


—_—* NATIONAL REVIEW, 
FEBRUARY. 2s. 6d. 

Tue Vatve or Votuntary Scuoors. By Viscount 
Cranborne, M.P. 

** Feares” or “ TFARES”’ ? By Wyke Bayliss, F.S.A. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN, By Mrs. Jeune, 

by oe Foity. By Albert J. Mott, 
.G.8. 

THE WESTMINSTER SLOUGH OF Desponn, By “M.P.’’ 

AMERICAN AND ENGLISH GIRLS, By J. Acton 
Lomax. 

Tue Lonvon County Councit, By C, A. Whitmore, 


Some Curiosities OF Diet. By Dr. A. Crespi. 

A Poet’s Corner. By C W. Greswell. 

Tue Sick Poor or THE Merropouis. By A. O’ Donnel 
Bartholeyns. 

Tue HovusinG or THE Poor. By Viscount Lyming- 
ton, M.P. 

Po.titics at Home aND ABROAD. 

CORRESPONDENCE, 

London: W. H. Atten and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 
VHE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

ConTENTS, FEBRUARY, 1889. Price 2s 6d. 

1. Two CHapTers OF IRISH HISTORY. 

2, VictoR CHERBULIEZ. 

. St. PAUL AND THE WOMAN MOVEMENT. 

ProressoOR ARMAND GAUTHIER’S “ COURS DE 
CHIMIE.” 

Tue NEIGHBOUR’S CLUB. 

THE SLAVE BLOCKADE In East AFRICAN WATERS. 

Tue Future OF EMIGRATION: COLONIAL Lanps. 

. HOME AFFAIRS, 

INDEPENDENT SECTION: 
1, WHAT IS THE TRUTH ABOUT VACCINATION ? 
2. We Foois oF NaTuRE. 
3. GOLD, SILVER, AND BIMETALLISM. 

“The only Review which devotes itself to the pro- 

motion of advanced Liberalism.’”’—Pail Mall Gazette. 

London: Trisner and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


OURNAL of EDUCATION, 
No. 235, for FEBRUARY. 

1, OccastonaL Nores:—A Munister OF EpvcA- 
TION.—THE SHERBORNE MutTiINny.—REVISED 
Cove; &c. 

2, AN EpvucaTionAL PARALLEL. By Sir Henry 
Roscce, M.P. 

3. Sataries OF Lapy-TeacHERS. By Mrs, William 





SEIS pe 





Grey. 

4. Tascmwe or CLassics AS LITERATURE, By 
Arthur Sidgwick. 

5. Booxs Fork Teacuers. By Rev. R. H. Quick. 

6, PRINCIPLES OF PuysicaL Epucation. By Charles 
Roberts, F.R.C.S8. (Continued.) 

7. SPEECH FOR THE Dear. By Heury Beale. 

8. TEACHING OF LaNnGuAGES IN ScHOOLS: A PosT- 
script. By W.H. Widgery. 

9, TEACHERS AND Liprariges. By W.E. A. Axon. 

10, CORRESPONDENCE :—H. Courthope Bowen on 
“ Space per Scholar in Schoolrooms.”—W, Cad- 
walade Davies on ‘‘ The Sacrifice of Education 
to Examination.””"—Miss Busk on ‘‘ The Shaen 
Memorial, Bedford College, London.” 

ll, TeEacHERS’ GUILD; FROEBEL SocteTy; ART FOR 
ScHOOLS ASSOCIATION. 

12. ForEIGN NOTES ; SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES. 

13. Reviews AND NOTICES, 

14, TRANSLATION PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Price 6d; per post, 73d. 





Offices: 86 FLexst StREET, Lonvoy, E,C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


The WANDERINGS of a GLOBE 
TROTTER. By the Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD, 
Author of “‘ Ledy Griz.l.” In 2 vole. large crown 
8vo, 21s. 


NAPOLEON at ST. HELENA. 


By Barry E. O'Meara, Body-Surgeon to the 
Emperor. A New Edition, with Copious Notes 
and other Additions, and with several Coloured 
Plates, Portraits, and Woodcuts. In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 50s, 

“The stiff surgeon who maintained his cause, 


Hath lost his place and gained the world’s applause.” 
—ByYron. 





The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the 
ELECTRESS SOPHIA of HANOVER. From 
the German, by Mrs, Le1auton. In | vol. crown 
8vo, 2s. 





FRANCIS the FIRST and HIS 
TIMES. From the French of Madame C, 
Coianet, by Fanny TwemLow. In demy 8v9, 
with Portrait, 14s, 


NEW NOVELS. 





By the AUTHOR of “* BEYOND RECALL.” 


ESTHER DENISON. Bv Adeline 


SERGEANT, Author of “No Saint,” &. 3 vols. 
crown 8yo. 





By the AUTHOR of * ALEXIA,.” 


RED TOWERS. By Eleanor C. 


Price. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“*Not merely a charming but a satisfying story, 
admirable alike in its scheme and its execution,”— 
Spectator. 

“A book we can cordially recommend to those of 
our readers who like their fiction well written, 
sparkling, and bright.”’-—John Bull, 

“The author of ‘ Alexia’ has charm, ease, and 
lightness of manner, and her latest novel, * Red 
Towers,’ is more than well planned, well told, and 
well sustained. The truth is that, of its kind, ‘ Red 
Towers’ could not easily have been better, and that 
its author deserves to rank with the best of our 
younger drawing room novelists.’’—Athiieum, 

‘A refined and gratefully written story, with 
touches of human passion that are portrayed with 
truth and feeling.”—Morning Post. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ The PARISH of HILBY.” 


A LOST ESTATE, By Mary E. 


Mann, In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 





A NEW WRITER. 


IDEALA. A Study from Life. 
Second Edition, now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


“The contents of ‘Ideala’ are as much out of the 
common as the exterivr of this strange but intensely 
interesting volume. Ideala is certainly one of the 
most original figures to be encountered in the whole 
range of contemporary fiction, but she is at the same 
time one of the most unmistakably true to lite.’”— 
Atherzum, 





By the AUTHOR of “AUNT MARGARRET’S 
TROUBLES.” 


THAT UNFORTUNATE MAR- 


RIAGE. By Frances ELEanor TROLLOPE, 
Author of ** Black S.irits and White,” &c. In 
5 vols. crown 8yvo, 


**We now and then find a book which recalls the 
deligkts of the old times, when a novel sometimes 
justified its name. Such a work is ‘That Unfortu- 
nate Marriage,’ which reminds us often of the work 
of Miss Austen, and still oftener of Mrs. Gaskell ; 
indeed, come of the sketches of life in Oldchester 
might have come straight out of the pages of ‘ Cran- 
ford,’ and we are quite sure the author of ‘ Cranford’ 
would not have been ashamed to own them. Really 
good light comedy can be enjoyed in any mood, and 
because it is provided here, *That Unfortunate 
Marriage’ is a book for every reader and for every 
season.’’—Spectator. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Orlinizry to her Majesty the Queen. 


$$ 


THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE, 


On Wednesday next will be published the Fifth 
Volume of the“ HENRY IRVING SHAKR. 
SPEARE,” Edited by HENRY IRVING and 
FRANK A, MARSHALL, and Illustrated by 
Gordon Browne, price 10s. 6d, containing 
“All's Well that Ends Well,” “ Julius Cesar,’ 
“ Veasure for Measure,” “ Troilus and 
Cressida,” and “ Macbeth.” 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 O'd Bailey. 


COLLINSON AND LOCK’S 
PURE SILK DAMASKS AND BROCADES, 
FOR WALLS, CURTAINS, AND FURNITURE COVERINGS. 


SILK AND WOOLLEN TAPESTRIES 


IN EVERY VARIETY OF COLOUR AND PATTERN, 


FLOWERED CRETONNES, CHALLIS, SATINS, &c., 


ALL IN THE BEST AND MOST PERMANENT COLOURS, AND 
AT REASONABLE PRICES, 


68 to 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 











———$_$___—______.. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 59 YEARS, 
FUNDS, £3,411,621. 


OrricEs—2 and 8 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


CHAIRMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deputy-CHainmMaN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
BankKERS—Messrs. COUTTS and CO. 








OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 





The THREE VERY IMPORTANT FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers shonld 
SPECIALLY DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 
1.—No AGEntTs have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was about 
£10,000 MORE THAN IT WOULD OTHERWISE HAVE BEEN. if : 
2.—The Society is conducted with the urmosT ECONOMY consistent with effective management. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the general population. , Sd sae 
In consequence of these special characteristics VERY LARGE Prorits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members. d A 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence. 
Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 
with full Profits ——————_, Reduced Premium underSpecial Conditions,~ 











pa 
Age next | Age next 
Birthday. | f 8. a. | | Birthday. £ 8. a, 
2 
; # | Bae | | 8 i810 1 
35 | 2 
40 31 1 8 | 40 24.17 6 
| 45 | 36 8 4 | 45 2319 2 
| 50 | 4313 4 50 3419 2 











Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 
TUARY. Westminster, S.W. . seni MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





For Heartburn and Headache. 
M A G N E S ; A . Consiitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


’ A pure Solution, 
D | N N E F Oo R D S For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safess Aperient for delicate 
DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Strect, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in ove day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2+. 9d. a bottle. —Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.¢. 





FIRST PRODUCED AND DESIGNATED CORN FLOUR BY 
BROWN AND POLSON IN 1850. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Was in the market some time before any other was anywhere heard of, and 





none has now an equal claim to the confidence of the trade and the public. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
FOR FEBRUARY. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


ENGLAND AND Germany IN East Arnica, With Map. By the Archdeacon of 
Magi sambara. 
unas Fears FOR LiTERaTURE. By Professor Dowden, 
Victor Huao: Toute La LyreE.—II. By A. C. Swinburne. 
A STORY OF THE LicuHTHousEs.—II. By Professor Tynéa'l, 
‘Aw UNREALISED NaTIONAL ASSET By Augustine F. Baker. 
“Two CENTURIES OF IntsH History: a Review. By J. Dunbar Ingram. 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ENGLISHWOMEN.—I, By E, Lynn Linton, 
Tus TRADE OF AUTHOR. 
Ovr TRUE PoLicy IN INDIA:— : : 
1, By an Indian Officer,—2. A Repty. By Colonel Maurice. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 
THE LIFE OF THE 


RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER. | 


By T. WEMYSS REID. 
Fifth Edition, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, 650 pp., with new Portrait. 


The HISTORY of ANCIENT CIVILISA- 


TION: a Handbook based upon M. Gtstave Ducouprayr's “ Histoire 
Sommaire de la Civilisation.’’ Edited by Rev. J, VerscHoyLe, M A. With 
Jllustrations, large crown 8vo. [In a few days. 


THROUGH the HEART of ASIA, OVER 


the PAMIR to INDIA. By Gasriet Bonvator. Translated 
from the French by C. B. Pirman. With 250 Illustrations by Albert Pépin. 
2 vols, royal 8vo0, 32. 

“M. Bonvalot’s book is beautifully and plentifully illustrated, and a good map 
of the route taken is appended, and it may safely be recommended to all in search 
of a fascinating work of travel...... M. Bonvalot’s route passed through Teheran, 
Meshed, Bokhara, part of Balkh, Samarcand, Kokand, finally coming down on 
India through Kashmir ; and every stage of his journey is marked by interesting 
descriptions and vivid illustrations of the men, and cities, ana countries through 
which he passed.” —Daily Telegraph. 


POWDER, SPUR, and SPEAR: a Sporting 


Medley. By J. Moray Brown, Author of “ Shikar Sketches.” With Illus- 
trations by G. D. Giles and Edgar Giberne from Sketches by the Author. 
Crown 8vo, L0s, 6d. 

“Mr, Moray Brown has steered judiciously between the Scylla of fine and in- 
seeurate writing and the Charybdis of dull detail. His unpretentious sketches 
have life in them, and whether he is shooting rabbits in the barley field, wading 
along the marshes of the Indus in search of snipe and teal...... he is a pleasant com- 
panion, and one who never bores his readers...... Such anecdotes as he gives us are 
oy no means flat, stale, or unprofitible...... A word of praise is due to the spirited 
ilustrations of his volume. Those by Mr. Edward Giberne strike us as excep- 
tionally vigorous and graphic,”—Morning Post. 


HUNTING in HARD TIMES. 


Bowers, With 61 Coloured Illustrations, oblong 4to, 12s. 








By G. 


SECOND EDITION NEXT WEEK. 


The STORY of HELEN DAVENANT. By 


Viotet Fane, Author of ‘‘Sophy,’”’ “ Denzil Place,’’ &c. 3 vols, 
“A plot which for brightness and verve leaves nothing to be desired,”’—St. 
James’s Gazette. 
“Helen Davenant’s story is full of amusement, and not without material for 
reflection,” — World. 
“A novel of exceptionally high quality.”—Graphic. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





Just published, aster 6d. net, post-free. 
{ATALOGUE of BOOKS for the LIBRARY, 


on SALE at 

Messrs. H. SOTHERAN and CO.’S 
, wy f LONDON HOUSES, 
Comprising Works in every branch of Literature, Science, and Art, New and 
Second-Hand, including New Bound Books, all at most Moderate Prices. Square 
“vu, pp. 380, containing over 12,000 Articles, blue cloth extra, red edges. A most 

Useful Book of Reference. 
136 STRAND, W.C.; 36 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telegraphic Address, Bookmen, London, Code in use, Unicode, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS wn ve ose wee £9,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., 5 one wee awe :10,000,000 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 











CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


“The art magazine which best proviles for the needs of the really cultivated 


THE PORTFOLIO: 


An Artistic Periodical. 
Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 


Price 2s, 61. Monthly. 
Each Number contains Three Copper-Plates, and many minor Illustrations. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


An Important Series of Papers by W. J. LOFTIE, fully Illustrated by H. Railton, 
are now appearing in THE PORTFOLIO. 








Price 353., cloth, gilt edges ; or 42s., half-morocco ; containing 36 Copper- 
Plates and about 150 minor Illustrations. 


**The contents of Mr. Hamerton’s Portfolio are as bright and varied as 
usual; the illustrations are so many studies in their several kinds.”—TIimes. 


| 
| THE VOLUME FOR 1888. 
| 
| 


“The new volume of the Portfolio fully sustains the reputation of this excellent 
art periodical.”’—Saturday Review, 


“The new volume of the Portfolio is one of the most interesting of the long 
series which Mr, Hamerton has edited so ably.” —Graphic. ; 7 


A HIGH-CLASS MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


Price Twopence Monthly, with many Illustrations, 





THE VOLUME FOR 1888. 
Price 5s., cloth; or 33. 6d., cloth, gilt edges. 
Containing Stories by P. G. HAMERTON, Professor CHURCH, 
Mrs. MARSHALL, &c. 


With many Illustrations, Plain and Coloured. 


“The illustrations in colour, delicately executed, are a special feature of this 
attractive book.”—Saturday Review, 

“This magazine is one of very high standing. Thetextisfarabove the average 
of works written for children, though not above their requirements or enjoy- 
ment, Of the engravings we can speak io high praise.”—Queen, 

“This is styled ‘a hizh-class magazine,’ and it fully deserves the title, for, 
considering its price, its articles, and its pictures, it deserves to take a leading 
place among periodicals designed for the entertainment of young persons,.”’— 
Graphic, 


London: SEELEY and CO., Essex Street, Strand. 


TRUBNER AND CO,'S LIST. 


NOW READY. 
UNCLE PIPER of PIPERS HILL: 


Aastralian Life. By“ Tasma.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
This New Novel bas met with the most complete success, and has been very 
favourably reviewed by the Press. 


YANKEE GIRLS in ZULU LAND. By Louise Vescelius- 


SHELDoN. Illustrated by G. E. Graves, after Sketches from Life by E. J. 
Austen. Post 8vo, cloth, 9:. 


COUNT TOLSTOI as NOVELIST and THINKER. 


Lectures Delivered at the Koyal Institution, By CHaskLes Epwarp TuRNER, 
English Lector in the University of St Petersburg. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


ULLI: the Story of a Neglected Girl. Translated from the 


German of EMMA BILLER, By A. B. Datsy Rost. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


WATER ANALYSIS: a Practical Treatise on the 
Examination of Potable Water. By J. A. WaNKLYN, M.R.C.S., and E. T. 
Caapman, M.C.C.S. New and Improved Kdition, crown Svo, cloth, 53. 


The BACON-SHAKSPERE QUESTION ANSWERED. By 


C. Stores, Second Edition, Corrected and Enlarged, demy 8vo, cloth, 63, 


The LIFE of HIUEN TSIANG. By the Shamans 
Hwut Li and YEN-TsunG. With a Preface, containing an Account of the 
Works of I-Tsing. By Samuet Beat, B.A. (Trin. Coll., Cam”.', Piofessor of 
Chinese, University College, London. Post 8vo, cloth, 10s, 

(TRiBNER’s ORIENTAL SERIES, 


IMPERIAL GERMANY: a Critical Study of Fact and 


Character. By SipNey WuHITMAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NAPLES in 1888. By Eustace Neville Rolfe, Author of 
** Pompeii, Past and Present,” “‘ Pompeii, Popular and Practical,” “ Handbook 
to the Naples Museum,” &c.; and HoicomsBe Inevesy, Author of * Echoes 
from Naples,” &. With Illustrations by ‘‘H. J. 1.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The STORY of the KINGS of ROME. In Verse, for 
Children, By the Hon. G. Denman, Judge of the High Court of Justice, 
M.A. Cantab, 16mo, parchment, gilt top, rough edges, 1s 6d. 


The NARRATIVE of the HOLY BIBLE. By Emily Marion 
Harris, Author of “ Estelle,’’ ‘‘ Benedictus,’’ ‘“* Kchoes, Twilight aud Dawa,” 
‘Four Messengers,” ‘‘ Mercer’s Gardens,” &. Revised by the Rev. Dr. 
GasTER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The GOSPEL of ST. MATTHEW in FORMOSAN 
(Sinkang Dialect). With Corresponding Versions in Dutch and English, 
Edited from Gravius’s Edition of 1661. By the Rev. WILLIAM CAMPBELL, 
M.R.A.S., English Presbyterian Mission, Taiwanfoo. Feuap. +.0, cloth, 1Us 6d. 


The APOSTLES. By Ernest Rénan, Author of ‘‘ The Life 
of Jesus,” &c. ‘Translated from the Original French, Popular Kditiou, 
crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d.; paper wrapper, ls. 

“The LIFE of JESUS,” by the Same Author, is published uniform in size and 

price, 


a Novel of 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 
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FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. JOHN. 





studied by all who wish to have a further insight into one of the most remarkable 
portions of the New Testament.’’—Spectator. 


consulted by him without his obtaining some suggestive hint for the exposition of 
this First Epistle of the Apostle of Love.’’—John Bull, 


mark of clear, careful, and independent thought.”—Record. 


Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


A COMMENTARY 


ON THE 


THE GREEK TEXT, 
With Notes Critical, Doctrinal, and Practical. 


By the late WILLLIAM E. JELF, B.D., 


Sometime Student and Censor of Christ Church. 
“Many a student will welcome Mr. Jelf’s Commentary...... May be profitably 


“ Eminently a scholarly work.”—Church Times, 
**The volume deserves a place on the shelf of the divine, and will rarely be 


“‘The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol testifies to its bearing everywhere the 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





PHGNICIA. By Rev.Canon Rawlinson. Mapsand 


INDIAN LIFE: Social and Religious. By John 


The CENTURY MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY 


THE ETHIC OF FREETHOUGHAT. 


the most valuable contribution to the solution of the woman’s problem that has 
proceeded from the pen of any man,’”’—Pal! Mall Gazette. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 


N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and post-free :— 


Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best workmen. 


VOLUME XVIII. of “The STORY of the NATIONS.”—Just ready. 


Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. ; gilt edges, 5s, 6d. 


Now ready, 


CAMPBELL Oman, Professor of Natural Science in the Government College, 
Lahore. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6:. 


will contain an Illustrated Article on GEROME, the 
ARTIST, by Fanny F. Herring; The PORTRAITS of 
MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, by Laurence Hutton, with 
Illustrations; FAIRIES and DRUIDS of IRELAND, 
by Chas. de Kay; The REVIVAL of HAND SPINNING 
and WEAVING in WESTMORELAND, by Albert Fleming; 
Sc. Price 1s, 4d. 





PROFESSOR PEARSON ON THE WOMAN'S QUESTION. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


By KARL PEARSON, M.A. 


** These papers remain, since the publication of Mill’s ‘Subjection of Woman,’ 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 





LIMITED. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At greatly reduced prices, 


2. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Half-bound in Sets or Separately. 


3. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c, 


Books shipped to all parts of the world at lowest rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 





30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
2 King Street, Cheapside; and 241 Brompton Road, 8.W. 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK by the Rev. S. BARING GOULD. 
8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 14s. 


UR INHERITANCE: a Popular Account of the Holy 


Eucharist during the First Three Centuries, 


a 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 440 pp., price 7s. 6d, 


The PHYSICIAN as NATURALIs7 


Addresses and Memoirs bearing on the History and Progress of My dici 
ch'efly during the last 100 years. By W.T. Garrpner, M.D., LL D td 
of Medicine in the University of Gla-gow, President of the British M red 
Association, Physician in Ordinary to H.M. the Queen in Scotland, °"“ 
(This day, 
This day, FOURTH THOUSAND, crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, price 75 6d 


LIFE and LETTERS of REV. W. 3 


ROBERTSON, D.D., of IRVINE. By James Browy, D.D., Pai 
of “ The Life of a Scottish Probationer.” » Paisley, Author 


“The book is both pleasant and easy reading. The letters are full ial; 
fervour, and sympathy.’’—Saturday Review. ll ot Seniality, 
* A character almost more lovely than that of the sons of men.”—Scotsman 
“We advise our readers to go to the book itself; they will be very moros 
indeed if they do not laugh long and heartily many times, and very learned 
indeed if they do not pick up something from his descriptions of many out-of-th, 
way bits of history and art.”—Glasgow H-rald, ee 


NEW SCOTCH STORY by AUTHOR of “VIDA,” 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


CLAIRE. 


“Cannot fail to attract either the most exacting or the most jaded novel- 
reader.’’—Glasyow Herald. 

“A delightful tale, delightfully worked out.”—Metropolitan, 

“The book is worth reading for the Scotch characters alone.’’—Scots Observer 
“ Claire’s story has a sweet idyllic charm; her character is drawn and tinted 
in exquisite outlines and with great delicacy and truth...... Both as a tale and as 
a picture of Scottish life and character, it possesses genuine merit.”—Scotsmay, 





NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF 
POEMS BY WALTER C. SMITH, 


Author of ‘‘Olrig Grange.” 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 53, each. 


OLRIG GRANGE. Fourth Edition. [Ready 
NORTH COUNTRY FOLK. [Ready 
KILDROSTAN. [ Rady 
HILDA. Fourth Edition. [This day. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 


London: MACMILLAN and CO. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 352, for FEBRUARY, prioe 1s., contains :— 
1, Toe AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By Goldwin Smith. 
2. NETHER Stowey. By the Rev. Canon Ainger. 
3. Maroonep. By W. Clark Russell. Chaps. 10-12. 
4. THe Memoirs oF Acrippa D’Avriané, By Arthur Lilley. 
5. HoME-RULE FOR InpIA. By Stephen Wheeler, 
6. VoLTrerra. By Mrs. Ross. 
7. Tue Owt’s Revence. By W. Warde Fowler. 
Leaves From a NorteE-Book. 


la : 4 4 ay 16 WY Hi 
The Enalish Ulustrated Pagasine 
For FEBRUARY, Profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post, 81., contains :— 
. Portrait OF A LAWYER, AFTER Moroni. Frontispiece. 
San’ Ivarto. By F. Marion Crawford. 
Moatep Houses. By W. W. Fenn. With Illustrations by W. L. Seymour. 
4, Cognac. By H. Barton Baker. 
5. Cortpon’s Sona. From Walton’s ‘Complete Angler.” With Illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson. 
6. Tur House or THE Wotr. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
7. Dorpt. By Reginald T. Blomfield, M.A. With Illustrations. 
8 Et Czxtrera, By H. D. Trail’. 


2 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d.; post-free, 2s, 8d. 


SHORT ESSAY3 ON CRUCIAL NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES— 
CHARGE, 1886—AND LATIN HYMNS. 
By J. W. SHERINGHAM, M.A. Cantab., Archdeacon of Gloucester. 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


:, os Sees and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. ' 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIEN DING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, Cr 
in quantities at the rate of 102. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions aud 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIHE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


THE DIAMOND MARK. 


To secure the best Hungarian Aperient Water, 
DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARK, 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 
sold by the 


APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 




















London: SKEFFINGTON and Son, 163 Piccadilly, W. 





Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 
Now ready, demy 8vo, price ONE GUINEA, cloth, gilt top. 


THE LAST VOYAGE, TO INDIA 
AND AUSTRALIA, IN THE 
‘SUNBEAM.’ 


By the late Lady BRASSEY. 


With Track Chart and Map of India, and 40 Illustrations in Monotone (20 Full- 
Page), printed by E. Nister, of Nuremberg, and nearly 200 Illustrations 
in the Text from Drawings by R. T. Pritchett, and from 
Photographs, engraved by E. Whymper, 
J.D. Cooper and G. Pearson. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ Will be found in some respects the most interesting of the 
widely popular series of narratives of travel which have now reached their final 
word.” 

GLOBE.—*‘ This ‘ Last Voyage’ to which a peculiarly pathetic interest attaches, 
will probably at least equal in vogue, as it equals in merit, the account of the first,’”’ 

The TIMES.—‘“ We cannot dismiss the book without a notice of the artistic 
beauty of the numerous engravings which embellish almost every second page. 
They reproduce with admirable spirit and gracea se'ection from the most charac- 
teristic objects and scenes in a world-wide panorama of subjects.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.--“‘ A delightfully fresh and lively narrative of many 
months of travel in India, Borneo, and Australia, distinguished by much of the 
old charm which made ‘The Voyage of the ‘Sunbeam’ a classic..,...The very 
remarkable monotone plates, after Mr. Pritchett’s beautiful originals, help to 
make the book one of the handsomest volumes of travel that have ever been 
published.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ To ‘ The Last Voyage of the‘ Sunbeam ’’ it is impossi- 
ble to do justice within the narrow space at our command. Suffice it to say that it 
has all the indefatigablity of research, the fearlessness of adventure, the tender con- 
sideration for others, the never-failing desire to bring her acquired treasures of 
knowledge home to the humblest of those who could not travel themselves, the 
gentle, innocent fun, the gaiety and sparkle, the sympathy with all kinds of 
science, and the happiness of quotation for which its three predecessors are so 
justly celebrated.” 


LETTERS on LITERATURE. By Andrew 


Lana. Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d, 


TIMES and DAYS: being Essays in Romance 


and History. Feap. 8vo, 53. 


FIELD and HEDGEROW: being the Last 
Essays of Richard Jefferies, Collected by his Wipow. Crown 8yvo, 63. 


*,* A few Copies have been printed on Large Paper, with an Etched Portrait of 
Richard Jefferies. Price through all Booksellers. 


DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. BySt. George Stock. 


(Printed at the Clarendon Press.) Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS: an Essay. By Daniel 


GREENLEAF THOMPSON, Author of “A System of Psychology,” &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PUBLIC DEBTS: an Essay on the Science 


of Finance. By Henry C, Apams, Ph.D. 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. By Various 


Writers. Edited by R. Quarn, M.D., F.R.S.,&c. Fourteenth Thousand, with 
138 Woodcuts, medium 8vo, 31s. 6d., cloth; or 403., half-russia. To be had 
also in 2 vols., 34s., cloth. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A DANGEROUS CATSPAW: a Story. By 


Davin Curistiz Murray and Henry Murray. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ As clever a tale of the kind as has ever been written...... Mr. Murray has never 
produced a more interesting book than this.”—Scotsman. 


The GREAT WAR SYNDICATE. By Frank 


R. Stockton, Author of ‘‘ Rudder Grange.” Feap. 8vo, ls., sewed, 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. “76, 
FEBRUARY. 
ConTENTS. 
Tur BELL or St. Pavt’s. By Walter Besant. Part I, Chaps, 4-6. 
Some InpIAn Fisu. By O. T. Buckland, F.Z.8. 
Tue BacueLor: A Stupy IN STRAINED SENTIMENT. By F. Anstey. 
A CLANDESTINE CORRESPONDENCE. By Frederick Boyle. 
Stupres or ELEMENTARY ScHOOL LireE.—(Concluded.) By H. J. Barker. 
Tue Fairies’ Copsier. By Graham R. Tomson. 
A Dangerous Carspaw. XVI.-XVIII. (Concluded.) By David Christie Murray 
and Henry Murray. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


*,* The SECOND EDITION of the JANUARY NUMBER is NOW READY, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








MACMILLAN AND CO’S. LIST. 


Vol. I., with Portrait, now ready, crown Svo, price 2s. 61. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO. are now publishing a Series 
of Biographies under this title. It will be confined to subjects 
of the British Crown who have in any capacity, at home or 
abroad, by land or sea, been conspicuous for their actions in its 
service. The First Volume in the Series, 


GENERAL GORDON, by Colonel Sir Writ1am Burter, 
Is now ready. The Volumes to follow it are :— 

Henry the Fifth. By the Rev. A. J. Courcu. 

Livingstone. By Mr. Toomas Hucues. 

Lord Lawrence. By Sir RicHarp TEMPLE. {In May. axp 

Wellington. By Mr. Grorce Hooper. [In June. 

The price of each will be Half a-Crown, and the Volumes named below are either 

in the press or in preparation :— 

SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD. By Mr. F.| CAPTAIN COOK. By Mr. Watrer 

Marion CRAWFORD. BESANT. 
CK, the KING-} < . 

DRAKE. By Mr. J, A. Frovpe, 

RALEIGH. By Mr. W. Stresnrne. } WARREN HASTINGS. By Sir 

STRAFFORD. By Mr. H. D. Tram, | “4!?82D Lyart. 

MONTROSE. By Mr. Mowsray|SIR JOHN MOORE. 
Morris. | Maorice. 

MONK. By Mr. Jurran Corsertt, HAVELOCK. 

DAMPIER, By Mr. W. Crark RussELt.: Forses. 


NEW NOVELS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY_MR. BRET HARTE. 


Cressy: a Novel. By Bret Harte. 
2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 

The World says :—** Since his earliest, Mr. Bret Harte has done no work 
so good as his latest...... It is by far the best of the writer’s longer tales.’” 

The St. James's Gazette says :—* Cressy’ is certain to have plenty of 
admirers...... There isa good deal of Bret Harte’s inimitable humour in the 
book...... Altogether, ‘ Cressy’ is a powerful and refreshing novel.” 

The Atheneum says :—*‘ In its completeness the book is among the best 
of Mr. Bret Harte’s productions...... His humonr is as strong as ever, and 
of that kind which leaves him almost alone among American novelists.” 

The Scot: Observer says:—‘‘It is not likely to be laid by between start 
and finish...... It is amusing, vivacious, and attractive.”’ 


A NEW NOVEL BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Beechcroft at Rockstone. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 
The Scottish Leader says :—‘‘ Miss Yonge is the domestic chronicler 
par excellence......In * Beechcroft at Rockstone’ she shows all her old 
skill in the differentiation and delineation of shades of character.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Neighbours on the Green. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 3ls, 6d. 


[In March, 
{In April, 


By Colonel Sir CHARLES 
| Wrtson. 


By Colonel 


By Mr. ARcHIBALD 








Two New One-Volume Novels at Popular Prices. 
BY AMY LEVY. 


Reuben Sachs. 
By AMY LEVY, Author of ‘The Romance of a Shop.”” 1 vol. Crown 
8vo, 63. 

The Atheneum says :—‘ Miss Levy is a writer of real promise and 
originality.” 

The Scotsman says:—‘The cleverness of the story—and it is very 
clever—lies in the incisiveness of its pictures of Jewish character. The 
story is told in impressions, vividly felt and vividly reproduced, It is 
enjoyable from first to last.” 

The Scottish Leader says :—** It is a bright and interesting little novel.’’ 


BY MARGARET LEE. . 
Faithful and Unfaithful. 
By MARGARET LEE, Author of “Dr. Wilmer’s Love,” “ Lizzie 

Adriance,” &c. 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

Mr. GLADSTONE, writing in the Nineteenth Century 
for February, says :-— 

“In answer to your suggestion, I desire to draw 
attention to a short novel by an American lady, 
Margaret Lee...... The greatest and deepest of all 
human controversies is the marriage controversy. It 
appears to be surging up on all sides around us; and 
every book which helps definitely to map out its lines 
has on that account both interest and value...... It is 
with great gallantry as well as with great ability that 
Margaret Lee has ventured to combat in the ranks on 
what must be taken nowadays as the unpopular side, 
and has indicated her belief in a certain old-fashioned 
doctrine that the path of suffering may be not the path 
of duty only, but likewise the path of glory and of 
triumph for our race.” 


WORDSWORTHIANA. A Selection from 


Papers read to the Wordsworth Society. Edited by Wrtt1am Kyieut, St. 
Andrews, N.B. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Next week. 
Among the Contributors to this Volume are R. H. Hutton, J. H. SHortTHOvSE, 
Professor EpwarD DowbeEn, Professor W1LLIAM KNIGHT, MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
AuBRFY De VeRrr, SToPFORD Brooke, the Very Rev. the DEAN of SALISBURY, 
J. Russert Lowen, R. Spence Watson, W. A. Hearn, Rev. Canon AINGER, 
Lord Hoveuron, Lord Sretrorne, Hon. Ropen Noe, Harry Goopwin, H. D. 
RAwNSLEy, and Professor Jonny VEITCH. 


A HISTORY of EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


LITERATURE, 1660-1780. By Epmcnp Gosse, Clark Lecturer on English 
Literature at Trinity College, Cambridge, Editor of ‘‘ The Works of Thomas 
Gray.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
*,* This volume is uniform with Mr. George Saintsbury’s “ History of Elizabethan 
Literature,” 


MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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Smith, Elder, and Co.’s 
Popular Library of 
Chea Editions of 
Standard Works. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold 
type. Each Work complete in 1 vol. 


Feap. 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 


By the AUTHOR of “JOHN 
HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 


ROMANTIC TALES. 
DOMESTIC STORIES. 


By HOLME LEE. 
AGAINST WIND and TIDE. 
SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. 
KATHIE BRANDE. 

WARP and WOOF. 

ANNIS WARLEIGH’S FORTUNE, 
The WORTLEBANK DIARY. 
BASIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE. 
MAUDE TALBOT. 

COUNTRY STORIES. 

? KATHERINE’S TRIAL. 

} MR. WYNYARD’S WARD. 

; The BEAUTIFUL Miss BARRINGTON, 


By the AUTHOR of “MOLLY 
BAWN.” 


MOLLY BAWN. 
PHYLLIS, 

PORTIA. 

MRS. GEOFFREY. 
AIRY FAIRY LILIAN, 
a 


RIS, 
BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 
GREEN PLEASURE and 
GRIEF. 
FAITH and UNFAITH. 
LADY BRANKSMERE, 
LOYs, LORD BERRESFORD, and 
other Tales. 
*,* These Volumes may also be had in 
limp cloth, 2s, 6d. 
Uniform with the above. 
RECOLLECTIONS and ANECDOTES 
of the CAMP, the COURT, and the 
CLUBS. By Captain Gronow. 
; GRASP YOUR NETTLE, By E, Lyxn 


LINTON. 
} AGNES of SORRENTO. By Mrs. H. 
| B. STOWE. 
TALES of the COLONIES ; or, Adven- 
tures of an Emigrant. By C. Rowcrort. 
; LAVINIA. By the Author of “ Dr. 
Antonio ’”’ and ‘* Lorenzo Benoni.” 
HESTER KIRTON, By Katuarine§, 
MAcqQuolp. 
; BY the SEA. By K. S. Macgvorp. 
; The HOTEL du PETIT ST. JEAN. 
i VERA. By the Author of “ The Hétel 
| du Petit St. Jean.” 
i In THAT STATE of LIFE. By 
} HamILtTon AIDE. 
MORALS and MYSTERIES, By 
HamILtTon AIDE. 
MR. and MRS, FAULCON BRIDGE. 
By HAMILTON AIDE. 
SIX MONTHS HENCE, By the Author 
of ‘‘ Behind the Veil. 
The STORY of the PLEBISCITE. By 
MM. ErckMANN-CHATRIAN. 
GABRIEL DENVER. 
Mapox Brown. 
TAKE CARE WHOM YOU TRUST. 
By Compron READE. 
‘ PEARL and EMERALD. By R. E. 
; FRANCILLON. 
ISEULTE. By the Author of “The 
Hotel du Petit St. Jean.” 
PENRUDDOCKE. By Hamitton AIpDE. 
A GARDEN of WOMEN. By Sarau 


TYTLER. 
BRIGADIER FREDERIC. By MM, 
ErRcCKMANN-CHATRIAN, 
MATRIMONY. By W. E. Norris. 
MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. By 
W. E. Norris. 
BEN MILNER’S WOOING, By H. Lee. 
For PERCIVAL. By MarGareT VELEY. 
*MEHALAH. By the Author of ‘John 
Herring.” 
**JOHN HERRING, By the Author of 
** Mehalah.” 
NO NEW THING. By W. E. Norris, 
RAINBOW GOLD. By D.C. Murray. 
LOVE the DEBT. By RicHarp ASHE 
Kine (“ BasiL”’). 
*COURT ROYAL. By the Author of 
“ Mehalah,” “‘ John Herring,” &c. 
The HEIR of the AGES. By J, Parn. 
DEMOS. By GrorGe GISSING. 
LOLA: aTale of the Rock. By ARTHUR 
4 GRIFFITHS. 
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PARLE IE Ri ic am cea gy 


oe eel 


By OLIVER 








NEW NOVEL BY SARAH TYTLER. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols, post 8vo. 


FRENCH JANET. 


By SARAH TYTLER, 


Author of ‘‘Citoyenne Jacqueline,’’ “St. Mungo’s City,” &c. 


NEW VOLUME by the Rev. HARRY JONES. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HOLIDAY PAPERS. Second Series. 


the Rev, Harry Jones, Author of “ East and West London,” &c. 


By 





POPULAR EDITION OF MATTHEW ARNOLD’S 
**CULTURE AND ANARCHY.’ 
Now ready, Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in 


Political and Social Criticism. By MartHew ARNOLD. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


Now ready, with a Portrait of Guido Franceschini, crown 8vo, 5s. 
Vol. X, THE RING AND THE BOOK, Books IX. to XII. 
*,* This Edition will be completed in Sixteen Monthly Volumes. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
POCKET EDITION OF THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 


Now ready, with Frontispiece, bound in half-cloth, with cut or uncut edges, 
1s. 6d. per Volume. 
Vol. IV., The PROFESSOR and POEMS, by Charlotte Bronté ; and 
POEMS by her Sisters and Father. 
*,* This Edition will be completed in Seven Monthly Volumes. 


A DREAM-ALPHABET; and other Poems. 
By Meta Orrep, Author of “In the Gloaming,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
. we one who loves poetry will read the volume with a keen pleasure.”— 
cotsmait. 


ROBERT ELSMERE. 


pang Author of ‘‘ Miss Bretherton,” &c. 
Sve, 12s. 
*.* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW VOLUME of 
“The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Recently published, 15s., in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
Vol. XVII. (EDWARD—ERSKINE), royal 8vo, of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
*,* Vol. XVIII. will be issued on March 26th, and further Volumes at Intervals 
of Three Months. 
NEW EDITION of DARWIN’S ‘‘CORAL REEFS.” 
In the press, Third Edition, crown 8vo. 


The STRUCTURE and DISTRIBUTION of 


CORAL REEFS. By Cuartes Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S. With an 
Introduction by Professor T, G. Bonney, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.G.S, 


NEW EDITION of Sir SPENSER ST. JOHN’S “ HAYTI.”’ 
In the press, Second Edition, Revised, with a Map, large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


HAYTI; or, the Black Republic. By Sir 


Spenser St, Joun, K.C.M.G., formerly her Majesty’s Minister Resident and 
Consul-General in Hayti, now her Majesty’s Special Envoy to Mexico, 
NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
THROUGH LOVE to LIFE: a Novel. By 


GILLAN VasF. 3 vols. [In February. 


The NETHER WORLD. By George Gissing, 


Author of * Demos,” “ Thyrza,” ‘A Life’s Morning,” &c. 3 vols. 
(In March. 





By Mrs. Humphry 


Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. small 


“‘ The * Cornhill’ is the most interesting of English magazines,”—Vanity Fair. 
‘‘The magazine reader will find no better investment for his sixpence.’”’—Pall 
Mall Gazette. ‘The Cornhill’ still holds its place as the best of the sixpenny 
monthlies, and deservedly so.’’—Scottish Review. 


NOTICE.—The FEBRUARY NUMBER of the CORNHILL 
MAGAZINE contains the continuation of the Popular New 
Story, * THE COUNTY,” and the following Articles and 
Stories :—“ Macbeth’’—“ A Good Man’s Dilemma ”—* Notes by a 
Naturalist: Rooks and their Relatives”—" Sentry Go!”—“ The 
Penny-Fictionist ’?—“ Such a Fool!”—and “French Janet,” 
Chaps. 16-18. 


| s SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 


Smith, Elder, and (o’, 
Popular Library of 
Cheap Editions of 
Standard Works, 


Handy Volumes, printed in c’e. 
type. Each Work complete Py am 





Feap. 8vo, limp cloth 
* each. + oe. 06. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, 


NO NAME. 
ARMADALE. 

AFTER DARK, 

*,* The Volumes may also b i 
is picture boards, each Qs, “=e 


By the SISTERS BRONTE 
JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronte, 
SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronté, 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emily 
Bronté. AGNES GREY, By Anne 
Bronté. With Preface and Memoir 
of the Sisters by Charlotte Bronté, 
The PROFESSOR. By Charlotte B: 

To which are added the Poems <i 
Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronti, 
VILLETTE. By Charlotte Bronté, 
The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL, 
By Anne Bronté. . 


By Mrs, GASKELL. 


WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 
NORTH and SOUTH. 

SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 

CRANFORD, and other TALES, 
MARY ‘BARTON, and other TALES. 
RUTH, and other TALES. 

LIZZIE LEIGH, and other TALES, 
LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


By LEIGH HUNT. 


IMAGINATION and FANCY; or, 
Selections from the English Poets. 
The TOWN : its Memorable Characters 

and Events. Illastrated, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. 

WIT and HUMOUR. Selected from 
the English Poets. 

MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS: a Selec. 
tion of Sketches, Essays, and Critical 
Memoirs. 

A JAR of HONEY from MOUNT 
HYBLA ; or, Sweets from Sicily in 
Particular, and Pastoral Poetry in 
General. 

TABLE TALK. To which are added 
——? Conversations of Pope and 

wift. 














Uniform with the above. 

The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

The CLAVERINGS. By ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE, By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

ROMOLA. By George E tor. 

TRANSFORMATION, By NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. 

DEERBROOK, By 
MARTINEAU. 

HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By 
Harri£ET MARTINEAU. 

The ROSE GARDEN, By the Author 
of * Unawares,” 

LECTURES on the ENGLISH 
HUMORISTS of the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By W. M. THackERaY. 

The FOUR GEORGES. With Illustra- 
tions by the Author. By W. M. 
THACKERAY, 

PAUL the POPE and PAUL the 

RIAR. By T. A, TROLLOPE. 

CHRONICLES of DUSTYPORE: a 
Tale of Modern Anglo-Indian Society. 
By the Author of “ Wheat and Tares- 

Inthe SILVER AGE. By Home Lez. 

CARITA. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

WITHIN the PRECINCTS. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT, 

SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 
By JAMES Payn. 


HarRIET 













* These Volumes can also be had in 
limp cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


At all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’, price SIXPENCE. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of 
W. M, THACKERAY, 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to send a Copy of their Catalogue post-free on application. 
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